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When we consider the sentiments, the interests, the general 
attitude of mind, the qualities of heart—in brief, the personality 
of the individual who choosing to live his span of days within 
the cramped and gloomy walls of his self-appointed cell, has set 
around himself the barriers constitutive of the system of defense 
which we know as the neurosis, we find certain broad character- 
ological trends that are of interest in their logical relation to that 
central factor which the fundamental principle of Freudian psy- 
chology, assumes as basic in the production of neurotic disorders 
—the factor namely of an inherent mental conflict. 

Whatever clauses of amendment students and co-workers with 
Freud may, in the cumulative light of investigation, deem it 
wise to add to the theoretical principles underlying the psycho- 
analytic system of psychotherapy, whether they lean to the con- 
ception of repression or regression, of infantile fixation or con- 
temporary maladaptation, of congenital predisposition or of a 
primary Inzest-Trieb, this essential factor of an inherent disquiet 
and inner unrest, of a mind distraught with irreconcilable dissen- 
sion will still remain the permanent and indisputable basis of 
the neurosis. 

1 Read at the third annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, Washington, D. C., May 9, 1913. 
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The terms “a nervous disorder” or “nervousness” imme- 
diately convey the idea of a state of restlessness, unhappiness, 
dissatisfaction, ill-adaptation, and all of these expressions con- 
tain, upon examination, the underlying idea of a mental conflict, 
of an inner psychic disharmony. 

Psychoanalysis has shown this conflict to be traceable in every 
instance to the presence of primary, affective trends which are 
disavowed by the conventional, social ego. It has shown that 
this conflict consists of an inherent disaffection between organic 
craving and cultural aspiration; the elemental, biological impulse 
toward immediate erotic satisfactions meeting a rebuff from the 
side of the repressive, inhibitory tendency of the collective social 
consciousness. 

Probably the chief stimulus to the evolution of consciousness, 
and later of self-consciousness, grew out of precisely this primary 
conflict—this original clash or disparity of interests between 
biologically related elements or individuals of a single social unit 
or group, as, for example, the conflict between parent and off- 
spring within the unit presented in the primitive brood or family 
group. 

The components of such familial aggregates had their points 
of contact in those common ethnic trends which are the bio- 
genetic or the primitive-social. Wherever, in such a biological 
commonwealth, a conflict of interests arose, as that already cited, 
for instance, between parent and offspring, naturally the demands 
of the stronger constituent superseded those of the weaker and 
in the process of social development the satisfactions of the child 
became subsidiary to those of the parent and were gradually 
more and more curtailed or eliminated. 

It is probably by virtue of this primary social mechanism 
whereby the elementary, immediate, egoistic or autistic quests 
were brought into sharp conflict with the unyielding outer world 
of reality and of social demand that there was quickened in the 
individual the primary sense of the social relation and—cor- 
relatively as it were, reflex to it—of the cognate sense of self. 
The conflict of the self with other and stronger selves was an 
uneven and futile one. The ego was at first compelled, through 
the exigencies of sheer physical force, to yield its demands for 
self-gratification to the outer, circumstantial restrictions set by 
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the larger social demands. Later, with the further evolution of 
consciousness, the social prohibition became more and more 
rationalized; the element of fitness, of expedience, of propriety 
began to prevail more and more, and thus the child became 
actuated by feelings of conscience, i. e., of consciousness of 
obligation gradually imbued through the penalties of violation, 
and began to yield conformity to the newly awakened, if but 
dimly experienced, sense of group or social suzerainty, in virtue 
of a suasion representing the primary moral reaction. These 
reactions, as we have seen, are resultant upon the friction arising 
between the early egoistic and the social demands. In the 
original social relationship, as exemplified in that of mother and 
offspring, the relationship is not, for the primary, infantile psyche, 
truly social in the sense of being objective, as it comes to be 
later, but there is originally an identification of the object (the 
mother) with the primary ego; later, as was said, a differentia- 
tion takes place through the gradual entrance of obstacles which 
tend to emphasize more and more the other self or the non-ego 
and the derivative self or the secondary ego, and so is introduced 
the objective factor of experience, constitutive of the social 
relation, a relation which is thus not less social in respect to the 
self than in respect to others. 

It is probable that in some such statement is to be found the 
biological genesis of the basic factor of repression. For since 
social consciousness owes its stimulus to the discomforting con- 
trast between the autosocial and the heterosocial demands result- 
ing from the restrictions set upon the ego by the exactions of the 
group or social censor ; since social consciousness is the outgrowth 
of the moral interaction between inner and outer, autistic and 
social, phantastic and actual, unconscious and conscious biological 
trends, it follows that the factor of repression, whereby this intra- 
psychic conflict is actuated, is coextensive with social con- 
sciousness. 

We see then that the mechanism of repression is essentially 
a social reaction, and we have already seen that this primary 
social reaction comes early to be a moral reaction. For, as has 
been said, the moral sense is but an outgrowth of the social 
consciousness. Repression therefore is biologically a moral 
reaction, 
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Therefore in dealing with the reaction of repression we are 
dealing with a reaction that is moral, and this truth is brought 
home most forcibly to those who are concerned with the treat- 
ment of individuals whose condition is due precisely to a mis- 
carriage of repression—namely, patients suffering from a 
neurosis. 

Whether it is a question of the vicarious impulses and impera- 
tives belonging to the obsessional states; or of the characteristic 
somatic alternatives of hysteria; or of the mitigating substitutions 
and replacements constitutive of paranoid mechanisms; or of the 
organic equivocations of the anxiety dissociations; or of the 
exaggerated mood-reactions presented in the temperamental sub- 
terfuges of cyclothymia; or of those manifold metabolic mimi- 
cries grouped under the ample category designated by the popular 
misnomer of “ neurasthenia”—under whatever alias the organ- 
ism may seek to elude the demand most vital to it, at the heart 
of the neurosis the essential situation is a moral revulsion. 

This revulsion is directed unfailingly against the admission 
of primary, egoistic, organic, unconscious sexual trends. As we 
know, through psychoanalytic research, the different neuroses 
represent but varying outcomes of a fundamental effort of 
evasion, but the stimulus to such evasion, being essentially a re- 
action against prohibition, is based in every instance upon a 
primary, biological intuition of right and wrong. This is the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil of which one is commanded 
not to eat, as we were told long ago in the symbolic legend of 
Genesis. The neurosis then is a biologically moral integration, 
for it contains the assertion of the organism’s innermost verity. 
The thesis offered here maintains then that the neurotic char- 
acter is an organically moral character. 

Now we further maintain that this organic morality is an 
earnest of the inherent moral value of the unconscious person- 
ality. For the fact that this underlying moral trend is organic 
and therefore unconscious, blind and unreasoning, does not make 
it, of its essence, less moral, but indeed rather more moral, for 
being organic and unconscious it is the more native, spontaneous 
and inherent. It is of course admitted that this unconscious 
repression or moral evasion is not economically wise. It is 
essentially nihilistic, leading to inevitable disaster. But however 
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destructive the method may be, yet the very presence of this 
inherent, moral element within the organism bespeaks a char- 
acterological trend that may become an economic asset of the 
utmost importance for the body-social. 

The essential moral situation present in the neuroses, the 
inherent conflict of good and ill, is then the dominant picture in 
these disorders. We have all witnessed the touchingly pathetic 
spectacle of a young man or woman, moving among his fellows 
in the grip of a great, elemental passion, against which his inner- 
most will is staunchly, fiercely yet ineffectively set, enduring 
alone, in silence and dismay, an anguish that knows no abate- 
ment. For he is in a sense a mere detached and helpless on- 
looker. Failing to understand his unremitting agony, experienc- 
ing the poignancy of his affliction, as it were, only from without, 
he yet vaguely senses the awful moral tragedy of the conflict 
within him and so, like a guilty thing, he slinks away from men, 
a self-distrusting, self-accusing alien, filled with the utmost sense 
of unworthiness and inadequacy, a prey to hideous dread and 
fears, alive to every suspicion of evil, dead to every hope of com- 
fort yet, however racked with mental woe, bearing still within 
his bosom the ineffaceable marks of a courage that endures. 

This moral character of the struggle undergone by the 
neurotic patient with the innate conscientiousness which it attests 
and its characterological relationship to the basic principle of 
repression is too obvious to require insistence. But there are, 
besides, certain broadly characteristic traits that seem to be 
interestingly related to this elemental reaction and to the broader 
factors assumed by Freud as primarily operative in the produc- 
tion of the neuroses. 

We are here disregarding entirely the relationships to be 
observed from the standpoint of symptomatology as well as the 
definite characterological trends representing sublimations of the 
more specific erogenous fixations as pointed out long ago by 
Freud, as it is our purpose to consider, briefly, only those general 
social and ethical sentiments and tendencies which seem correlated 
with the original biologically moral and social reactions in which 
the neurosis has its roots. 

A frequent type well illustrates these characteristics as we 
come to know them in the study of the neuroses. Conspicuous 
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in the patient of this type is a certain child-like simplicity, a lack 
of confidence in himself combined with a readiness to exaggerate 
the importance of other people. Showing doubt and distrust of 
himself and of all that he does, he tends to overestimate the work 
of others. He is fearful of being misunderstood, of impressing 
unfavorably those about him. He is especially timorous towards 
persons occupying positions of authority, as he unconsciously 
places them in strongest contrast to himself, and best reincarnates 
in such persons the unconscious image of the father. The 
neurotic patient possesses, too, a nature that is full of gentleness. 
Yearning always for the pleasant security he once knew in the 
perfect union of the maternal love, there is in him a certain wist- 
ful tenderness and unfulfilment, in consequence of which his 
nature is deeply sympathetic. In his affections he is constant, for 
carrying always, as he does, within his bosom the image of the 
complete infant love, his nature is set as it were to a standard 
of inherent loyalty. Further, because of the wound he has 
suffered through his early unconscious infantile renunciation, his 
nature is softened, mellowed and refined. 

It is here in part that we find the explanation of the neurotic’s 
abiding love of beauty, especially of the sort of beauty that is, 
as we say, appealing in its naturalness and simplicity, such as 
the beauty of flowers, of little children, of a pleasant landscape. 
And as his love for children is called forth by their immature 
simplicity, so he possesses understanding and sympathy for 
others who, like himself, are also unconsciously detained in an 
early, infantile, psychic mode—the individuals whose lives are 
repressed, inhibited, neurotic like his own. This is well illus- 
trated in the unconscious affinities which lead so frequently to 
marriage between neurotic persons. 

As a further consequence of the introversion of the neurotic, 
of the folding back within itself of his interest or libido, of the 
mind’s reversion upon itself, the individual acquires the mental 
habit of living within and in relation to himself. 

On this account the neurotic patient is preéminently intuitive, 
psychological ; that is, he has a striking aptitude for putting him- 
self in the internal situation of another. He knows without 
knowing why he knows. Proceeding upon the evidence of in- 
ternal feeling rather than of external proof, he is actuated far 
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more by intuitive perception than by intellectual deduction. For 
he is one who trusts his first impressions, knowing that they 
are always right. 

Holding as he does to the unconscious phantasies of the pri- 
mary ego, reality becomes the hobgoblin of the neurotic. He 
prefers to reside within the fluid domain of his feelings rather 
than to exploit the outer world of unyielding solidarity. How- 
ever remote from the primary mother-complex such a char- 
acterological reaction may appear, its biological origin is unmis- 
takably indicated in concrete instances taken from actual analysis. 
One patient for example who well illustrates the neurotic char- 
acterology, at heart a student of metaphysics and of speculative 
philosophy, though outwardly a hard, shrewd, matter-of-fact 
promoter of business enterprise, recalls how, in his very early 
teens, it was his especial delight to fancy to himself the philo- 
sophical condition represented by the complete cessation of flux, 
it being expressed by a longing to enter the quiet waters of some 
hidden cove—a fancy that was recalled by a dream image in 
which the same wish fulfilment—the return to the uterine sleep— 
was analogously symbolized. 

The neurotic is imaginative, philosophical, artistic, interpreta- 
tive, temperamental rather than literal, methodical, critical, me- 
chanical, deductive. If he lacks the scientific capacity of session 
he compensates by a quicker philosophical insight. 

It is a long theme—this of the meaning of the character- 
ological import in the neuroses. There is much else that may be 
readily related to the basic circumstance of repression which 
causes the blocking of the personality as we see it in neurotic 
disorders, but the question of most vital interest is the bearing 
of all this character reaction upon the practical problem of the 
patient’s ultimate rehabilitation. 

We have seen that fundamental in the neurotic character is 
the sense of obligation, the moral sense or the love of truth as 
inculcated through the stolid organic repression of natural desire, 
with all the suffering it entails, out of obedience—albeit an un- 
conscious, blind and unreasoning obedience—to organic law as 
decreed through biological social prohibition. With a mechanism 
then essentially moral and social at the basis of the character- 
ological reaction present in the neuroses, the logical adaptation 
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for the neurotic patient would seem to lie in the direction of 
interests which permit the exercise of those faculties which sub- 
serve the highest moral and social ends. 

It seems to me, therefore, that psychoanalysis ought to be 
accompanied by or supplemented with such reéducative influences 
as will stimulate our patients to an effective interest in the social 
and educational problems upon which depend the happiness and 
efficiency of the social community. Imbued by nature, as we 
have seen, with a love of truth, a respect for law, a sympathy 
for their kind, and a reverent sense of the value, the beauty and 
the dignity of life, these neurotic men and women, who have faced 
unflinchingly the rigors of their own analysis, are above all others 
adapted to the high task of teaching and serving mankind. 

Having learned the organic truths of life through his own 
mental stock-taking, having recognized that his own neurosis 
consisted in the repression of these elemental truths and having 
seen that his own mental conflict grew out of his unconscious and 
irrational adaptation toward moral and social inhibitions, cer- 
tainly no one is better qualified than the patient who has under- 
gone psychoanalysis, to take an intelligent part in the moral and 
social problems of the community—problems which he must 
clearly see are approached from a standpoint of equally uncon- 
scious and irrational undercurrents of resistance on the part of 
the social polity—for through his analysis he has come to accept 
the truth that is in him, and through the courage born of a great 
moral conflict he is prepared to utter it. 
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THE WILDISBUCH CRUCIFIED SAINT 
‘A Stupy IN THE EROTOGENESIS OF RELIGION* 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


In a valley on the road to Winterthiir, Switzerland, lies the 
insignificant hamlet of Wildisbuch. Here, at the beginning of 
the last century, in an isolated farmhouse, lived John Peter, 
widower, with several children. His only son, Casper, married 
in 1812, and, after being blessed with five daughters, was divorced 
from his wife. Barbara, a daughter of John Peter, was married 
to a blacksmith in Trillikon. The other daughters were 
Susanna, Elizabeth, Magdalena (married to John Moser, a shoe- 
maker), and Margaret, born in 1794, the youngest and favorite 
child. 

It may be well to remember in what follows that intellectual 
precocity is a frequent accompaniment and perhaps a symptom 
of premature sexual awakening. Margaret was a precocious 
infant, who at six was able to read her Bible, and would summon 
the family about her to listen to her lectures out of the “ sacred 
volume,” and would pray and exhort with great ardor. Her 
purposeless family, her intellectual superiority and certain 
mystical circumstances contributed to her mastery. To her simple 


1 This paper is part of a series which I am preparing. Other essays 
of mine upon this same subject may be found as follows: “ The Eroto- 
genesis of Religion,” Alienist and Neurologist, Vol. 28, p. 330, Aug., 1907; 
“ Sex-determinant in Mormon Theology,” Alienist and Neurologist, Vol. 
29, p. 208, May, 1908; “ Religion and Sensualism as Connected by Clergy- 
men,” Amer. Jour. of Relig. Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 17, May, 1908; “ Devel- 
opment of a Working Hypothesis,” Alienist and Neurologist, Vol. 34, 1913; 
“Mathias the Prophet,” Journal of Religious Psychology, Vol. VI, pp. 
59-65, Jan., 1913; “ Adolescence and Religion,” Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology, Vol. 6, p. 124, April, 1913; “ Erotogenesese der Religion,” Zeit- 
schrift fur Religionspsychologie, March, 1908; “ The Erotogenetic Inter- 
pretation of Religion; Its Opponents Reviewed,” Journal of Religious 
Psychology, January, 1914. 
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family the mere fact that she was born on Christmas suggested 
the possession of special privileges and graces. 

In 1816 Margaret Peters went as a housekeeper to her mother’s 
brother, a small farmer at Rudolfingen. Everything prospered 
under the “ ministering child.” Now the holy maiden of twenty 
attended prayer-meeting and scripture expositions by the Pietists 
of Schaffhausen. The consequent deepening of religious emo- 
tion was accompanied by the usual depression of spirits, which 
frequently accompany also sexual suppression. These she ex- 
plained by saying that God was revealing himself to her more and 
more every day so that she was daily becoming more conscious 
of her own sinfulness. In adolescent children about the only 
impulse they have which receives general condemnation is the 
sex impulse. Therefore a growing consciousness of sinfulness 
signifies a growing consciousness of sexual desire and of its 
social taboo. In twelve months she felt a call to preach, testify 
and prophesy. She accordingly left her uncle, returned to 
Wildisbuch in March, 1817, and began operations as a revivalist. 

To the paternal household had been added a farm-hand, named 
Heinrich Ernst, and a young woman, Margaret Jaggli. The 
latter’s “immoralities” had caused her to be turned out of her 
native village. She had epileptic fits, which are so often trace- 
able to sexual causes and which a century ago were so readily 
explained as demoniac possession. Of this affliction she hoped 
to be cured by the saintly Margaret. It is well known among 
specialists that a whole class of sufferers from epileptiform 
seizures has been differentiated as due to sex-suppression, and 
other sexual disorders. Another new inmate was Ursula 
Kundig, a maid of all work aged nineteen. A disappointing love 
affair brought her into strained relations with her parents, so she 
accepted Margaret as a “spiritual adviser” during life. The 
unhappy Ursula was as wax in the hands of our saintess, and she 
venerated her as the elect of the Lord, professing her unshaken 
conviction “that Christ revealed himself in the flesh through her 
and that through her many thousands of souls were saved.” 
Margaret, the high priestess of mysticism, now gave instruction, 
guidance and enlightenment to all those who were so “ spirit- 


ually ” minded that the Zwinglian parish church could not satisfy 
their deeper “ soul-hunger.” 
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“The mysticism of the old heathen world, the mysticism of 
the gnostic sects, the mysticism of mediaeval heretics, almost 
invariably resolved itself into orgies of licentiousness.” By this 
road our present prophetess was presently to realize her heaven. 

In the autumn of 1817, Margaret of Wildisbuch met Julianne 
von Kriidner, the head of another revivalist movement. 

The latter was born of noble family in 1766 and grew up 
without religion. At fourteen she was married to Baron von 
Kriidner, the Russian Ambassador, at Venice, he being very much 
older. Her notorious “ immoralities”” compelled her to return to 
her father’s house at Riga. Dissatisfied with this quiet life, she 
went to St. Petersburg and to Paris, and “threw herself into 
every sort of dissipation.” In her novel, “ Valerie,” she frankly 
avowed that women when young must give themselves up to 
pleasure, then take up with art, and finally, when nothing else 
is left, devote themselves to religion. At forty she entered the 
final phase. 

She travelled much in quest of converts. At Karlsruhe she 
threw herself heart and soul into the Pietist movement. In 1814, 
she attained access to the Russian court with such great effect 
upon Czar Alexander I. that he entreated her to go to Paris with 
him. When he tired of her she went to Basle. Her revivals 
were well attended, and followed by so many domestic quarrels 
that everywhere she came into conflict with the police, being at 
last sent back to Russia. In 1824, she went to the Crimea to 
start a colony on the Moravian settlement plan, but died before 
success came. 

In 1817, while engaged in her apostolic mission, along the 
Rhine, she met Margaret of Wildisbuch. When the unre- 
generate police compelled holy Julianne to leave, she commended 
her disciples to the blessed Margaret. Thence a regular pilgrim- 
age of the devout set in to Wildisbuch. 

Margaret’s influence at home increased. Her sister, Magda- 
lena, and brother-in-law, John Moser, as the first token of their 
conversion, kicked their old mother Moser out of the house, 
because she was “worldly” and void of “saving grace.” 
Conrad, John Moser’s younger brother, was starved until he 
yielded to their fancies, saw visions, and professed himself 
saved. Barbara, also being converted, and unable to regenerate 
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her obdurate husband, attached herself to a kindred soul of like 
soaring piety, a tailor named Hablttzel. Margaret’s brother, 
Casper, was separated from his wife, whom he treated brutally. 
He became the father of a bastard, and now loafed about the 
country preaching the gospel. Margaret now became a roving 
apostle. She met, converted and loved Jacob Morf, the cobbler 
of Illnau, whose wife at times interrupted their honeymoon. 
When parted, Margaret’s letters to him were a mingling of the 
most passionate love and sickly pious twaddle. When Morf’s 
wife told her husband that one of these seemed to her unen- 
lightened mind to be very much like a love-letter, the cobbler im- 
patiently protested: “ Nothing of the sort. It speaks of spiritual 
affection only.” 

Margaret’s lapses from conventional rectitude served only to 
drive her further in her mad career of self-righteous exaltation. 
From considerations of delicacy, she, however, thought it best to 
retire from the world accompanied by her sister Elizabeth. After 
months she reappeared, white, weak and prostrate with sickness, 
soon to be followed by cobbler Morf. He declared that he had 
been led thither because the prophetess had revealed to him 
that it was the will of heaven that without tasting death they 
should ascend together into the mansions of the blessed, and 
occupy one throne for all eternity. 

Margaret now laid aside her pilgrim’s staff, and remained day 
after day in her room with the shutters closed, meditating, read- 
ing the Bible, and writing to her “ dear child” the cobbler. Her 
transgressions and the consequent penalties were but crosses laid 
upon her shoulders by God. She wrote: “The greater the 
humiliation and shame we undergo, and have to endure from our 
enemies here below, the more unspeakable our glorification in 
heaven.” 

At evening there was preaching and receiving of visitors. 
The entire house was given over to religious ecstacy, of pro- 
gressive intensity. Our saintess frequently warned the house- 
hold of an approaching trial of their faith. Sexual hyper- 
estheticism seemingly converted to religious emotion apparently 
was now developing to a mania for cruelty, such as is sometimes 
produced by unsatisfied sex-longing. Once she asked whether 
they were ready to lay down their lives for Christ? “Behold! I 
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see the host of Satan drawing nearer and nearer to encompass 
me. He strives to overcome me. Let me alone that I may fight 
him.” Then she flung her arms about and struck in the air with 
her open hand. The time had arrived for her to systematize 
her vagaries and to attempt their rationalization. More and 
more the idea became fixed that the devil was captivating an 
increasing number of souls, and that her resistance alone stood 
in the way of his complete supremacy. The obedience which 
within the household had been yielded to her became less and 
less doubtful. All the worldly-minded, such as the parish pastor, 
were excluded from the house. Everything was viewed in a 
“ spiritual ” light. 

The explosion of a pine knot in the stove would cause a panic. 
Upon such an occurrence, Jaggli jumped up throwing over her 
spinning wheel, and shrieked out: “ He will fetch me.” She fell 
convulsed upon the floor, foaming at the mouth. When Margaret 
entered, Jaggli shrieked out: “ Pray for me! Save me! Fight 
for my soul!” The saint’s spiritual exercises, and mandates for 
the devil’s departure, accomplished a restoration. The character 
of this seizure confirms the suspicion that Margaret Jaggli’s 
affliction was of a functional nature (psycholeptic). 

One day the maid had an especially bad epileptic fit. Around 
her bed stood old John Peter, Elizabeth and Susanna, Ursula 
Kiindig and John Moser, as well as the Saint Margaret who was 
fighting the evil one with her fists and her cries, when John 
Moser fell into ecstacy, and saw a vision of Christ and Satan 
exhibiting an account book showing the latter’s claims on the 
soul of Jaggli. Satan it was now believed had made himself a 
nest under the roof of their house. 

The last desperate conflict of faith and spiritual arms was 
at hand. The derangement was developing speedily to the ex- 
treme acuteness of bloody extermination. The final battle, of 
course, could not be fought without the presence of the dearly 
beloved cobbler Jacob, and he was invited to come to the great 
and last struggle, arriving Saturday, March 8, 1823. On Monday 
came also John Moser, his brother Conrad, also her brother 
Casper Peter. The wind having been sown the reaping of the 
whirlwind was about to begin. 

On Monday all were assembled in solemn anticipation of the 
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bugle call, but none was heard. On Tuesday some went about 
their daily work, others gathered about Margaret in silent prayer. 
Occasionally the hush of the darkened room was broken by a 
wail from the saint. “Iam sore straightened! I am in anguish! 
But I refresh my soul at the prospect of the coming exaltation!” 
or, “ My struggle with Satan is severe. He strives to retain the 
souls which I will wrest from his hold; some have been for two 
hundred years in his power!” 

The pictures which were forming in this disordered imagina- 
tion are but dimly revealed. This much is extremely probable: 
that Satan’s attack was but the religious interpretation of acute 
depression, and something was prompting toward a delirium of 
blood, which in this disordered mind was to be interpreted as the 
conquering grace of God, overpowering Satan. 

On Tuesday and the following days these holy ones hardly 
left the room of the pale, striving ecstatic. The holy enthusiasm 
was general. None dared to contest the will of the prophetess. 
When evening came, all ascended to the upper room where she 
declared: “Lo! I see Satan and his first-born floating in the air. 
They are dispersing their emissaries to all corners of the earth 
to summon their armies together.” Elizabeth also saw them. 
After the holy maid had been for an hour in her mysterious 
silence, the crisis seemed temporarily past, and all retired. 

On Wednesday, after a forenoon of prayer, Margaret was 
again seized with the spirit of prophecy, and declared: “ The Lord 
has revealed to me what will happen in the latter days. The son 
of Napoleon will appear before the world as anti-Christ, and will 
strive to bring the world over to his side. He will undergo a 
great conflict, but what will be the result is not shown me at 
the present moment; but I am promised a spiritual token of this 
revelation.” The token followed. The dearly loved Jacob, John 
Moser, and Ursula Kiindig cried out that they saw two evil 
spirits, one in the form of Napoleon, pass into Margaret Jagglli, 
and the other, in the form of his son, enter into Elizabeth. 
Whereupon Elizabeth, thus possessed, began to strut and assume 
a haughty military air, such as she deemed appropriate to her 
military “control.” When the prophetess overcame and ex- 
pelled these devils, the possessed gave up her military flourishes. 

After several “spirit wrestlings” during the following day, 
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the evening again found all assembled in the upper room. As 
soon as the prophetess had taken her seat on the bed, she de- 
clared: “ Last night it was revealed to me that you are all of you 
to unite with me in battle with the devil, lest he should conquer 
Christ. I must strive lest your souls and those of so many others 
should be lost. Come, then! Strive with me; but first of all, 
kneel down, lay your faces in the dust and pray.” All obeyed. 
From her throne on the bed, the prophetess presently exclaimed: 
“The hour is come in which the conflict must take place, so that 
Christ may gather together his church, and contend with anti- 
Christ. After Christ has assembled his church, 1,260 days will 
elapse, and then anti-Christ will appear in human form, and with 
sweet and enticing words will strive to seduce the elect; but all 
true Christians will hold aloof.” After a pause, she added 
solemnly : “In verity, anti-Christ is already among us.” 

Then, with a leap she was off the bed, and turning her eyes 
about, throwing up her hands, rushing about the room, striking 
the chairs, and clothes-boxes with her fists, she cried, “ The 
scoundrel, the murderer of souls!” And finding a hammer, she 
began to beat the wall with it. The company looked on in breath- 
less amazement. The epileptic Jaggli went into convulsions, 
writhed on the ground, groaned, shrieked, and wrung her hands. 
Then the holy Margaret cried, “I see in spirit the old Napoleon 
gathering a mighty host, and marching against me. The contest 
will be terrible. You must wrestle unto blood. Go! fly! fetch 
me axes, clubs, whatever you can find. Bar the doors, curtain 
all the windows in the house, and close every shutter.” 

Whilst her commands were being fulfilled in all haste, and 
the required weapons were sought out, John Moser, who re- 
mained behind, saw the room “filled with a dazzling glory, such 
as no tongue could describe,” and he wept for joy. The excite- 
ment had already mounted to visionary ecstacy. It was five 
o’clock when the weapons were brought up stairs. The holy 
Margaret was then seated on her bed, wringing her hands, and 
crying to all to pray, “ Help ! help! all of you, that Christ may not 
be overcome in me. Smite, smite, cleave,—everywhere, on all 
sides—the floor, the walls! It is the will of God! Smite on till 
I bid you stay. Smite and lose your lives, if need be.” 

It was a wonder that lives were not lost in the extraordinary 
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scene that ensued; the room was full of men and women; there 
were ten of them armed with hatchets, crowbars, clubs, pick-axes, 
raining blows on walls and floors, on chairs, tables, cupboards and 
chests. This lasted for three hours. Margaret remained on the 
bed, encouraging the party to continue; when any arm flagged 
she singled out the weary person and exhorted him, as he loved 
his soul, to fight more valiantly and utterly defeat and destroy 
the devil. “ Strike him! cut him down! the old adversary! Fear 
nothing! Smite till your blood runs down as sweat. There he 
is in the corner; now at him,” and Elizabeth served as her echo, 
“Smite; strike on! He is a murderer, he is the young Napoleon, 
the coming anti-Christ who entered into me and almost destroyed 
me.” 

This continued until all the furniture was demolished, and 
one wall of the house had been broken down so as to expose to 
the gaping crowd without what was occurring within the sacred 
sanctuary. When the saint beheld the crowd, she shrieked forth, 
“Behold them! the enemies of God! the host of Satan coming 
on! but fear not, we shall overcome.” When her warriors were 
so exhausted that they could not raise their arms, nor even stand 
up, Margaret exclaimed, “The victory is won; follow me.” 
Down stairs, with drawn curtains to exclude the vulgar gaze, 
and in the illumination of a rushlight, the battle was continued 
with altered tactics. By her command, all threw themselves upon 
the ground and prayed, and after an hour’s rest the former scene 
was re-enacted. The holy Margaret ordered her prostrate wor- 
shippers to beat themselves with their fists on their heads and 
breasts, and they obeyed. Elizabeth yelled, “Oh! Margaret, do 
thou strike me! Let me die for Christ.” Thereupon the holy 
one struck her sister repeatedly with her fists, so that Elizabeth 
cried out with pain. “ Bear it!” exclaimed Margaret, “ It is the 
wrath of God!” 

The prima donna of the whole melodrama in the meanwhile 
looked about her to see that none of the actors spared them- 
selves. When she saw anyone slack in his self-chastisement, she 
called to him to redouble his blows. As the old man did not 
exhibit quite sufficient enthusiasm in self-torture, she cried, 
“Father, you do not beat yourself sufficiently!” and then began 
to batter him with her own fists. The ill-treated old man groaned 
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under her blows, but she cheered him with, “I am only driving 
out the old Adam, Father! It does not hurt you!” and redoubled 
her pomelling of his head and back. Then out went the light. 

At midnight a policeman, who had in the meantime been put 
on guard without, heard a renewal of the disturbance within. He 
heard muffled cries of “Save us! Have mercy upon us! Strike 
away! he is a murderer, spare him not!” etc. The Amtmann’s 
demand for admission having received no attention, a window 
pane was broken and a lighted candle was thrust into the room. 
The officer’s report follows: 

“T now went to the opened window and observed four or five 
men standing with their backs against the door. Another lay as 
dead on the floor. At a little distance was a coil of human beings, 
men and women. lying in a heap on the floor, beside them a 
woman on her knees beating the rest, and crying out at every 
blow, ‘Lord, have mercy!’ Finally, near the stove was another 
similar group.” Here one suspects that the impulse towards 
sadism and masochism are undifferentiated and sanctified, but we 
must await further developments. The Amtmann ordered the 
sittingroom door to be broken open. Conrad Moser, who had 
offered to open to the magistrate, was rebuked by the saint, who 
cried out to him: “ What, will you give admission to the devil?” 
In his report the magistrate continues: “ The men offered resist- 
ance, excited thereto by the women, who continued screaming. 
The holy Margaret especially distinguished herself, and was on 
her knees vigorously beating another woman who lay flat on the 
floor on her face. A second group consisted of a coil of two 
men and two women, the head of one woman on the body of a 
man, and the head of a man on that of a girl. The rest staggered 
to their feet one after another. I tried remonstrances, but they 
were unavailing in the hubbub. Then I ordered that old Peter 
be removed from the room. Thereupon men and women flung 
themselves upon him, in spite of all our assurances that no harm 
would be done him. With difficulty we got him out of the room, 
with all the rest hanging on him, so that he was thrown to the 
floor, and the rest clinging to him, tumbled over him in a heap. I 
repeated my remonstrance, and insisted on silence, but without 
avail. When old Peter prepared to answer, the holy Margaret 
stayed him with, ‘Father, make no reply. Pray!’ All then re- 
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commenced the uproar. Margaret cried out: ‘Let us all die! 
I will die for Christ!’ and others, ‘Have mercy on us!’” 

In spite of all police efforts, Margaret and the others con- 
tinued to exhort and comfort one another through the night. 
Next morning each was brought before the magistrate and sub- 
jected to examination. All were sullen, resolute, and convinced 
that they were doing God’s will. As the holy Margaret was led 
away for examination, she said to Ursula and the servant Hein- 
rich, “ The world opposes, but cannot frustrate my work.” Her 
words came true: the “ world” was too slow in its movements. 

After the investigation, and pending an order directing that 
Margaret and Elizabeth should be sent to an asylum, the final 
scene was enacted. As soon as the high priestess had come out 
of the room where she had been examined by the Amtmann, she 
went to her own bed-chamber, where boards had been laid over 
the gaps between the rafters broken during the previous night 
by the axes and picks. Elizabeth, Susanna, Ursula, and the 
maid sat or stood around her and prayed. There were more 
“ spirit wrestlings”” and a comparatively peaceful, but temporary 
conquest of the devil. 

At ten o’clock, the old father, his five daughters, his son, the 
two brothers, John and Conrad Moser, Ursula Kiindig, and the 
maid Jaggli, and the man Heinrich Ernst, twelve in all, were 
assembled in the upper room. Margaret and Elizabeth sat side 
by side on the bed, the latter half stupified, looking fixedly before 
her. Margaret, however, was in a condition of violent nervous 
sur-excitation. Many of the weapons used in wrecking the furni- 
ture lay about ; among these were the large hammer and an iron 
wedge used for splitting wood. All there assembled felt that 
something extraordinary was about to happen. Every one in 
that group had passed the line that divides healthy common- 
sense from mania. 

Margaret now solemnly announced, “I have given a pledge 
for many souls that Satan may not have them. Among these 
is the soul of my brother Casper. But I cannot conquer in the 
strife for him without the shedding of blood.” Thereupon, she 
bade all present renew the beating of themselves with their fists, 
so as to expel the devil, and they executed her orders with wildest 
fanaticism. 
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The holy maid now laid hold of the iron wedge, drew her 
brother Casper to her, and said, “ Behold, the Evil One is striving 
to possess thy soul!” and thereupon she began to strike him on 
head and breast with the wedge. Casper staggered back; she 
pursued him, striking him and cutting his head open, so that he 
was covered with blood. As he afterwards declared, he had not 
the smallest thought of resistance; the power to oppose her 
seemed to be taken from him. At length, half stunned, he fell to 
the ground, and was carried to his bed by his father and the 
maid Jaggli. The old man did not return upstairs, and was not 
present at the terrible scene that ensued. But he took no steps 
to prevent it. Not only this, but he warded off all interruption 
from without. 

A little later in the upper room the melodrama of former days 
had been changed to tragedy. As soon as the wounded Casper 
had been removed, the three sisters, Barbara, Magdalena, and 
Susanna, left the room, the two latter, however, only for a short 
time. Then the holy Margaret said to those who remained with 
her, “ Today is a day of great events. The contest has been long 
and must now be decided. Blood must flow. I see the spirit of 
my mother calling me to offer up my life.” After a pause she 
added, “ And you—all—are you ready to give your lives?” They 
all responded eagerly that they were. Then said Margaret, “ No, 
no; I see you will not readily die. But I—I must die.” There- 
upon Elizabeth exclaimed, “I will gladly die for the saving of the 
souls of my brother and father. Strike me dead, strike me 
dead!” Then she threw herself on the bed and began to batter 
her head with a wooden mallet. “It has been revealed to me,” 
said Margaret, “that Elizabeth will sacrifice herself.” Then 
taking up the hammer, she struck her sister on the head. At 
once a “ spiritual” fury seized on all the elect souls, and grasping 
weapons they proceeded to beat the poor girl to death. Margaret 
in her mania, struck at random about her, and wounded both 
John Moser and Ursula Kiindig. Then she suddenly caught the 
latter by the wrist and bade her kill Elizabeth with the iron 
wedge. Ursula shrank back, “I cannot! I love her too dearly!” 
“You must,” screamed the saint; “it is ordained.” “Iam ready 
to die,” moaned Elizabeth. “I cannot! I cannot!” cried Ursula. 
“You must,” shouted Margaret, “I will raise my sister again, 
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and I also will rise again after three days. May God strengthen 
your arm!” 

As though a demoniacal influence flowed out of the holy maid 
and maddened those about her, all were again seized with frenzy. 
John Moser snatched the hammer out of her hand, and smote the 
prostrate girl with it again and yet again, on head and bosom and 
shoulders. Susanna brought down a crow-bar across the body, 
the man-servant Heinrich belaboured her with a fragment of the 
floor planking, and Ursula, swept away by the current, beat in 
her skull with the wedge. Throughout the turmoil, the holy maid 
yelled: “ God strengthen your arms! Ursula, strike home! Die 
for Christ, Elizabeth!” The last words heard from the martyred 
girl were an exclamation of resignation to the will of God, as 
expressed by her sister. 

Margaret sat beside the body of her murdered sister, the 
blaze of “ spiritual ’’ (sex?) ecstacy in her eyes, the blood-stained 
hammer in her right hand, terrible in her inflexible determination, 
and in the demoniacal energy which was to possess her to the last 
breath she drew. Her bosom heaved, her body quivered, but her 
voice was firm, and her tone authoritative, as she said, “ More 
blood must flow. I have pledged myself for the saving of many 
souls. I must die now. You must crucify me.” John Moser 
and Ursula, shivering with horror, entreated, “O do not demand 
that of us.” She replied, “ It is better that I should die than that 
thousands of souls should perish.” 

So saying she struck herself with the hammer on the left 
temple. Then she held out the weapon to John Moser, and 
ordered him and Ursula to batter her with it. Both hesitated 
for a moment. 

“What!” cried Margaret, turning to her favorite disciple, 
“will you not do this? Strike, and may God brace your arm!” 
Moser and Ursula now struck her with the hammer, but not so as 
to stun her. 

“And now,” said she, with raised voice, “crucify me! You, 
Ursula, must do the deed.” 

“TI cannot! I cannot!” sobbed the wretched girl. 

“What! will you withdraw your hand from the work of God, 
now the hour approaches? You will be responsible for all the 
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souls that will be lost, unless you fulfill what I have appointed 
you to do.” 

“But Oh, not I!—” pleaded Ursula. 

“Yes—you. If the police authorities had executed me, it 
would not have fallen to you to do this, but now it is for you to 
accomplish this work. Go, Susan, and fetch the nails, and the 
rest of you make ready the cross.” 

In the meantime, Heinrich, the man-servant, frightened at 
what had taken place, and not wishing to have anything more to 
do with the horrible scene in the upper chamber, had gone quietly 
down into the woodhouse, and was making stakes for the vines. 
There Susanna found him, and asked him for nails, telling him 
for what they were designed. He composedly picked her out 
nails of suitable length, and then resumed his work of making 
vine stakes. Susanna re-ascended to the upper room, and found 
Margaret extended on the bed beside the dead body of Elizabeth, 
with the arms, breast, and feet resting on blocks of wood, in the 
fashion of a cross, arranged by John Moser and Ursula, whilst 
Susanna was absent. 

The hands and feet of the victim were nailed to the blocks of 
wood. Then Ursula’s head swam, and she drew back. Again 
Margaret called her to continue her horrible work. “Go on! go 
on! God will strengthen your arm. I will raise Elizabeth from 
the dead, and rise myself in three days.” Nails were driven 
through both elbows and also through the breasts of Margaret; 
not for one moment did the victim express pain, nor did her 
courage fail her. No Indian at the stake endured the cruel in- 
genuity of his tormentors with more stoicism than did this young 
woman bear the martyrdom she had invoked for herself. She 
impressed her murderers with the idea that she was endowed with 
supernatural strength. They imagined that it could not be other- 
wise, for what she endured was beyond the measure of human 
strength. That in the place of human endurance she was pos- 
sessed with the Berserker strength of the furor religiosus, was 
what these ignorant peasants could not possibly know. Conrad 
Moser could barely keep himself from fainting, sick and horror- 
struck at the scene. He exclaimed, “Is not this enough?” His 
brother, John, standing at the foot of the bed, looked into space 
with glassy eyes. Ursula, bathed in tears, was bowed over the 
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victim. Magdalena Moser had taken no active part in the 
crucifixion; she remained the whole time, weeping, leaning 
against a chest. 

The dying woman smiled. “I feel no pain. Be yourselves 
strong,” she whispered. “ Now, drive a nail or a knife through 
my heart.” 

Ursula endeavored to do as bidden, but her hand shook and 
the knife was bent. “ Beat in my skull!” these were the last 
words spoken by Margaret. In their madness Conrad Moser 
and Ursula Kiindig obeyed, one operating with the crowbar, and 
the other with the hammer. 

It was noon when the sacrifice was accomplished—dinner- 
time. Accordingly, all descended to the sittingroom, where the 
meal that Margaret Jaggli had been in the meantime preparing 
was served and eaten. 

On Sunday, the 16th, the servant, Heinrich, was sent on 
horseback to Illnau to summon Jacob Morf to come to Wildis- 
buch to witness a great miracle. Jacob came there with Hein- 
rich, but was not told of the circumstances of the crucifixion till 
he reached the house. When he heard what had happened, he 
was frightened almost out of his few wits, and when taken 
upstairs to see the bodies, he fainted away. Nothing—no repre- 
sentations—would induce him to remain for the miraculous resur- 
rection, and he hastened back to Illnau, where he took to his 
bed. In his alarm and horror he sent for the pastor, and told 
him what he had seen. 

But the rest of the holy community remained steadfast in their 
faith. On the night of Sunday, before Monday morning broke, 
Ursula Kiindig and the servant man Heinrich went upstairs with 
pincers and drew out the nails that transfixed Margaret. At the 
subsequent trial, when asked their reason for so doing, they said 
that they supposed this would facilitate Margaret’s resurrection. 
Sanctus furor had made way for sancta simplicitas. 

The night of Monday was spent in prayer and Scripture read- 
ing in the upper chamber, and eager expectation of the promised 
miracle, which obstinately refused to take place. The catastrophe 
could no longer be concealed. Something had to be done. On 
Tuesday, old John Peter pulled on his jacket and walked to 
Triillikon to inform the pastor that his daughter Elizabeth had 
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died on the Saturday at 10 A. M. and his daughter Margaret 
at noon of the same day. 

We need say little more. On December 3, 1823, the trial of 
all incriminated in this frightful tragedy took place at Zurich, and 
sentence was pronounced on the following day. Ursula Kiindig 
was sentenced to sixteen years’ imprisonment, Conrad Moser and 
John Peter to eight years, Susanna Peter and John Moser to six 
years, Heinrich Ernst to four years, Jacob Morf to three, 
Margaret Jaggli to two years, Barbara Baumann and Casper 
Peter to one year, and Magdalena Moser to six months with hard 
labor. It was ordered that the house at Wildisbuch be levelled 
with the dust, the plough drawn over the foundation, and that 
no house should again be erected on the spot. 

Before the destruction, however, a pilgrimage of Pietists and 
believers in Margaret Peter had visited the scene of her death, 
and many had been the exclamations of admiration at her cou- 
duct. “Oh, that it had been I who had died!” “Oh, how many 
souls must she have delivered!” and the like. Magna est 
stultitia et praevalebit. 

Barbara, the eldest, professed to the prison chaplain in Ziirich, 
in 1823, “I am satisfied that God worked in mighty power and 
grace through Margaret, up to the hour of her death.” The 
father himself declared after the ruin of the family, and the 
death of his two daughters, “I am assured that my youngest 
daughter was set apart by God for some extraordinary purpose.” 


The facts thus far related are condensed from the narrative 
of the Rev. S. Baring Gould? I have followed his language 
closely. 

A PsyYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

There are two main points for consideration in a review of 
the psychic factors of this tragedy. First, how far are the 
religious phenomena presented capable of explanation and in- 
terpretation in terms of sexual psychology; and, second, how far 
does such explanation lend support to the theory of the eroto- 
genesis of all religion. 


2“ Freaks of Fanaticism,” pp. 1-38. Gould followed “ Die Gekreutz- 
igte von Wildisbuch” von J. Scherr, 2d Edit. St. Gall. 1867. Scherr made 
personal investigations and took notes from records of the trial as pub- 
lished in Zurich Archives, Vol. 166, Folio, 104-4. 
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Margaret Peter’s religious manifestations were practically the 
only distinguishing mark of her otherwise commonplace char- 
acter. With the mystical predispositions of her family, the fact 
that she was born on Christmas day appeared of peculiar moment 
as did also her ability to read the Bible at the age of six, and in 
this way the normal childish craving for attention became inter- 
mingled with a sense of religious import, food for her vanity was 
at the same time stimulus to her superstition, until her adolescent 
intelligence became wholly incapable of distinguishing them. 
She and her religion thus easily became one and inseparable, and 
the identification of herself with the object of her religious adora- 
tion was an almost inevitable step. 

Whatever its physical basis, Margaret Peter’s religion 
answered a subjective need and derived its evidence, at first 
largely and at last exclusively, from subjective sources. Her 
alternate depressions and exaltations, with the conviction of “ sin- 
fulness,” are well-known sexual manifestations of adolescence. 
The inward urge to action, to self-expression, found welcome 
interpretation and opportunity in the pietists’ preaching and 
prophesying, their exercises stimulated her and the growing 
intensity of a diffused passion readily explained itself as God 
revealing himself increasingly to her and within her. 

The craving and the satisfaction were both within the ego, 
that is she was in the highest degree religious in character and 
with an intensity which brooked no opposition. Similar condi- 
tions were working toward the same end with others of the 
group. This is shown by the bad treatment given the “ worldly” 
Mother Moser and to Conrad Moser, and by the bastard child 
of Casper Peter, Margaret Peter’s own adulterous love affair with 
Jacob Morf, the “immorality” and psycholepsy of Margaret 
Jaggli, with the remorse, conviction of sin and consequent revival 
of religious enthusiasm. Considered as a whole, these incidents 
suggest that, having brought the leaders to grief, an unusually 
intense adolescent sensualism and its later suppression with the 
accompanying and unbearable idea which needed concealment, 
furnished the emotional dynamics, while the religious atmosphere 
of the time suggested the interpretation of its psychologic impera- 
tive as the will of God. So sexual enthusiasm may have become 
religious zeal. But did it? 
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To arrive at any clear decision, it is necessary to follow the 
development of this enthusiasm to its more intensive manifesta- 
tions, where we may find in plain relief what in the beginning 
was but half revealed. 

Saint Margaret evidently felt herself as driftwood in the 
current of a higher power which was irresistibly carrying her on 
to some unknown destiny. This is accentuated by the confidence 
of those who were attracted to her that she would cure the epi- 
leptic, atone for the adulterer, give spiritual consolation to those 
who were overwhelmed with the consciousness of their “ sinful- 
ness.” The lust for power grown morbid to egomania found 
another source of strength in the pilgrimages made by the follow- 
ers of Julianne von Kriidner, another of the mystics worthy of 
psychoanalysis. A consciousness of the extraordinary char- 
acter of her impulses made Margaret Peter ascribe them to 
supernatural or divine sources, and induced fear of the incapacity 
of her followers to understand them and doubt of their capacity 
to remain true. This is the obvious explanation of the fre- 
quently expressed anxiety about an impending trial of faith in 
which the little group might not stand the test of righteousness. 

It is interesting to note that those who uniformly and most 
exemplarily stood such tests were those who are most open to 
suspicion of abnormal sensualism, as the psycholeptic Jagegli, the 
unhappily married and visionary cobbler of Illnau, Sister Elizabeth 
and Ursula Kiindig, maiden ladies and leaders of the group. It 
is also negatively significant that the old man Peter remained a 
passive observer of events so long as they appealed through their 
mysticism to his ignorance, but when the higher flights of ecstatic 
violence were enacted he withdrew and quietly went to making 
vine-stakes. Evidently his passions had been too much dulled 
by age for the appreciation of such “ spiritual” exercises. 

Those in whose lives sex is a negligible matter find little need 
to symbolize their internal struggles. Where sex torments are 
intense and the suppression of normal sex functioning necessary, 
it inevitably manifests itself symbolically and the character of the 
symbol is determined to a great extent by the nature of the 
forbidden passion or its associational relations as present in the 
consciousness of the subject. We can thus discover much of the 
character of what is suppressed by the nature of its symbolic 
representation. 
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Therefore when the desire for expression and repression of 
sex-passion are void of a clear and permanent preponderance 
in favor of one or the other course, the conflict of internal forces 
finds symbolic expression as conflict. Egotism suggests that that 
course which has the approval of those whose approval is most 
esteemed shall be declared to be the natural character of the 
individual. Vanity induces a splitting of the conflict-concept so 
that the impulse which tends to insure discredit to its victim can 
be cast out—objectivized. Having thus constructed a dualistic 
philosophy, the discredited tendency is usually personified as 
Satan. The approved tendency is ascribed to God and self, 
often conceived as in some manner identical. 

As the warring impulses grow in intensity and the individual 
feels himself violently and suddenly impelled toward conflicting 
courses of conduct, the subject is bewildered and unbalanced. A 
lost sense of proportion and the consciousness of an all-consum- 
ing, all-engrossing conflict of passion suggests the concentration 
in one person of the conflicts and passions of many. Hence a 
self-importance commensurate with the passional intensity and 
egomania evolving from sexual prowess—nymphomania and 
egomania interdependent and perhaps differing only in their word 
symbols. 

The apotheosis of self may now be superseded by the idea of 
self as the embodiment of an army—the hosts of heaven. The 
opposing Satanic hallucination also grows in importance until it 
becomes that of an army of imps seeking to overthrow the army 
of righteousness personified in self. This is the road that 
Margaret Peter travelled. The word-pictures by which she gave 
figurative expression to her subjective passional conflicts soon 
attained, through their suggestive influence, the importance of 
visual hallucinations. Since “Satan” was too abstract a con- 
cept for ready visualization, it became concretized in that most 
conspicuous impersonation of force and murder, Napoleon. 

Once having become visualized as a man, it was easy to 
imagine Satan as invading the domicile of the elect and even 
entering into their bodies. The figurative description of contrary 
internal impulses as personal conflicts for mastery, suggests the 
entrance upon a real battle and in the case under investigation 
where the stage of corresponding hallucination had been reached, 
it was natural that the hallucination should be objectivized and 
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thus readily induce an actual assault upon the “ possessed ” person 
with the view to overcoming “Satan” within. The killing of 
Elizabeth was thus a natural evolution of sexual hyperestheticism 
and of the auto-suggestion of religious linguistic symbolism 
adopted through misinterpretation and the “ spiritualization” of 
lust. 

To the psychiatrist, the facts presented in the religious blood- 
lust manifested in the killing of Elizabeth and the crucifixion of 
Margaret, at once suggest sadism and masochism, yet the psychic 
mechanism by which the final tragedy was reached may repay a 
detailed study. As a reaction from the consequences brought 
about by her sensual indulgence and pregnancy, Margaret Peter 
probably endeavored to live continently thereafter, and the first 
effect of this suppression would be an oversensitized sensualism 
with probable capacity for psychic auto-erotism. The contempla- 
tion of divine love, religious exhortation and prayer to secure 
such love, may become the efficient means to the enjoyment of 
psycho-sexual orgasm. According to a natural law the effect of 
stimulants is in inverse ratio to their frequency or duration. As 
applied to the facts under consideration, this means that a grow- 
ing intensity of stimulation became the prerequisite of climactic 
satisfaction. In the present case the cause of this progressive 
intensification of the religious furor must be sought in some 
fundamental craving to which it responds, which seems to show 
that the last foregoing theories furnish the true explanation foi 
the phenomena under investigation. 

As the frequency and intensity of the stimulation progressed 
the final reaction of the orgasm would grow more violent, and this 
growing intensity of the convulsive, muscular reactions to an 
adequate sexual stimulus brings to the surface of consciousness 
the craving for some object against which that exertion may be 
directed, to enhance the joy of a consciousness of power. I 
believe this explains the craving which at first induced the break- 
ing of furniture and walls. When the orgasm was reached the 
tension was relieved and quiet was restored. After the hallucina- 
tory investiture of Elizabeth with a demon, the former subjective 
struggle which had been symbolized as warfare naturally found 
a practical realization in an attack upon her for the avowed 
purpose of destroying the Satan within her. 

The real dynamics of this performance, however, was a sub- 
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conscious or half conscious craving for the erotic stimulation. 
The very source of the transcendental seemings—of the religion— 
was the abnormally intense sex-impulse. But the usual erotic 
tendency to cruelty was still undifferentiated as between sadism 
and masochism. When the saintess had exhausted her capacity 
for climactic reactions to a customary kind of stimulus, a still 
more intensive excitation became necessary to induce a tardy 
orgasm. The religious interpretation by an association of ideas 
of the subconscious craving determined the nature of the attempt 
toward gratification through crucifixion and finally the self- 
imposed slaughter. 

It is perfectly clear in this case that the very essence of re- 
ligion as manifested in the “supernatural” powers was merely 
supernormal sensualism, psycho-erotism  spiritualized, tran- 
scendentalized, apotheosized. Thus far the extraordinary 
phenomena presented are explainable by the working hypothesis 
elsewhere established, and the analysis made of this case shows 
in it substantial support of the working hypothesis. 

At some future time with more complete data, derived from 
numerous cases of religious fanaticisms and enthusiasms, it will 
appear that this is but one of many similar instances requiring 
the same erotogenetic interpretation. 

By a series of successive inductions made from such studies, 
finally including sufficiently vast materials to warrant a compre- 
hensive rational generalization, we may acquire a demonstration 
of my working hypothesis, elsewhere developed and which is as 
follows: 

All religion, at all times, and everywhere, in its differential 
essence, is only a sex ecstacy, seldom recognized to be that, and 
therefore, easily and actually misinterpreted as a mysterious and 
“transcendental,” or super-physical, undiscriminating witness to 
the inerrancy of all those varying and often contradictory doc- 
trines and ceremonies believed to be of super-physical value in the 
promotion of present material, ecstatic or post-mortem well- 
being and which, in the mind of the believing person, happen to 
be associated with and conceived as attached to the feeling- 
testimony. Thus it is that all variety of religionists know be- 
cause they feel and are firmly convinced in proportion as they 
are strongly agigated. 
































THE PRAGMATIC ADVANTAGE OF FREUDO- 
ANALYSIS? 


(A CRITICISM ) 


By Pror. KnicGHt DUNLAP 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Morton Prince’s report of the analysis and cure of a 
remarkable case of phobia for the sound of bells? must, it seems 
to me, impress the reader with two things: on the one hand, with 
the skill with which the analysis and cure were completed; and on 
the other hand, with the difficulty in handling such cases. In 
other words, one is led to conjecture what the patient’s chances 
would have been had she fallen into less competent hands. 
Although the real expert goes quickly and certainly to the 
foundations of such cases, such experts are after all rare, and if 
these cases require the discovery of the actual troublesome asso- 
ciation, a sadly large proportion will never be cured. 

The apparent success of those practitioners who proceed in 
such cases on the basis of the conventionalized sexual interpre- 
tation of Freud’s school suggests the possibility that cures may 
be effected without the discovery of the real causes of the dis- 
turbance. It is quite probable that the sole need in such a case 
is to break off the association (or neural habit). Certainly, com- 
plete psycho-analysis can supply means for breaking it off: but it 
may also be possible to disrupt it in another way. If you are 
confronting a strongly entrenched enemy, you may perhaps dis- 


1 Presented before the twenty-second annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, New Haven, December 31, 1913. 

2 Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1913, VIII, 228-242. The case is 
that of a woman suffering apparently from a phobia of steeples or bell 
towers. While seeing the easy Freudian interpretation in which the 
steeple becomes a phallic symbol, Dr. Prince was not satisfied with the 
easiest solution, and on more searching analysis, discovered that the phobia 
was only indirectly towards steeples, but directly towards church bells, and 
resulted from definitely identified circumstances connected with the death 
of the patient’s mother. This analysis occupied but a single sitting, and 
the patient’s cure also required but a single sitting. 
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cover the exact strength and location of his fortifications, and 
drive him from them: but it may be easier to cut off his supplies 
and starve him out. This latter course is apparently followed by 
Freud’s disciples. 

The obvious Freudo-analytical interpretation in the case of 
Prince’s patient would be that she had an infantile complex refer- 
ring to her father. Announcing this to such a patient could, of 
course, do no good, as she would strenuously resist the supposi- 
tion ; but by a clever (and lengthy) course of treatment the patient 
may be led to make the discovery herself (!), and make it so 
gradually and circumstantially that she offers no resistance to its 
full acceptance. By prolonged treatment the idea of the complex 
is brought to a vigorous stage of development, and association 
between it and the disturbing emotional reaction firmly estab- 
lished. This new association gradually saps the life of the older 
associative connection of the reaction, and permits the final aboli- 
tion of the old association. Then, if the physician is able to 
destroy the new association which he has substituted, the patient 
is cured, and cured without the discovery of the original associa- 
tion. The procedure reminds us strongly of the methods of the 
doctor who was ‘strong on fits’ and relieved sufferers from other 
complaints by throwing them into fits and then curing the fits: 
but nevertheless it may be pragmatically justifiable. 

The main conditions for successful Freudo-analysis are there- 
fore the following: 

1. The new association must be developed through a rela- 
tively long period of time, allowing it to become strong and to 
undermine the original association. As a matter of fact, suc- 
cessful Freudian treatment is an affair of months. 

2. The new associates must not be forced upon the patient, 
but she must be slowly and skillfully led to discover (!) them for 
herself. 

3. The associates selected must be such as will be suggested by 
almost any content of the patient’s consciousness, thus making 
their discovery easy; and must be such as have a strong natural 
interest, facilitating the acceptance of the idea and the rapid 
growth of the association. Sexual matters fill these requirements 
admirably. Through the organic reverberation and the persevera- 
tion of sexual ideas, associations with any other contents are 
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quickly established. There is absolutely nothing in the universe 
which may not readily be made into a sexual symbol. As an illus- 
tration of this I have taken fragments of literature at random 
and translated them mechanically into lurid material which would 
not be transmissible through the mails, but which is characteristic- 
ally Freudian. Nursery rhymes are easy subjects for this type 
of pornography. Of course I cannot illustrate before this audi- 
ence. Furthermore, all natural and artificial objects can be turned 
into Freudian symbols. We may explain, by Freudian principles, 
why trees have their roots in the ground ; why we write with pens; 
why we put a quart of wine into a bottle instead of hanging it on 
a hook like a ham; and so on. 

In short, sexual associations are most admirably adapted for 
the purposes of Freudo-analysis. With such means at the com- 
mand of analysts of skill and patience, it is in many cases quite 
unnecessary to determine the cause of the psychoneurotic condi- 
tion in order to cure it. It is only from this pragmatic viewpoint 
that Freudo-analysis can be supposed to have an advantage over 
the more scientific methods followed by Prince. 

Lest my method of presentation in the foregoing may leave 
some doubts as to the seriousness of my purpose I will now 
attempt to restate my point in an unequivocal form. 

Freudo-analytic treatment may in some cases hit upon and 
uproot the actual associations from which the patient’s disorders 
have grown; but in most cases the mechanism of successful treat- 
ment will be merely the substitution of a new pathological com- 
plex for the undiscovered original complex. The bare raising of 
this point should make it clear that cures resulting from Freudian 
treatment have no value as evidence in support of the Freudian 
dogmas. 

The advisability of substitutional therapy, except as a last 
resort, is questionable. It may be that such treatment will be suc- 
cessful in a proportion of cases sufficiently large to justify it. 
On the other hand there are two possibilities: first, that the com- 
plex created by the Freudo-analyst may not supplant the original 
complex ; and second, that the analyst may not be able to destroy 
the complex he has created. It is this latter possibility which is 
fraught with danger. 
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In conclusion I wish to say that I would appreciate criticism 
however severe, if it really has bearing on the question at issue; 
but I cannot take seriously the criticism which is too frequently 
made by Freudians: “ You do not know: we who have studied, 
we know, and we cannot argue with you because you do not 
know.” I may add that I have already been told that this paper 
is an interesting revelation of my own complexes. 
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THE THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By C. G. June, M.D., LL.D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH 
(Continued from page 40) 


From the genetic standpoint it is otherwise. It regards the 
multiplicity of instincts as issuing out of relative unity, the primi- 
tive libido. It recognizes that definite quantities of the primitive 
libido are split off, associated with the recently created functions, 
and finally merged in them. From this standpoint we can say, 
without any difficulty, that patients with dementia praeecox with- 
draw their “libido” from the external world and in consequence 
suffer a loss of reality, which is compensated by an increase of the 
phantasy-building activities. 

We must now fit the new conception of libido into that theory 
of sexuality in childhood which is of such great importance in the 
theory of neurosis. Generally speaking, we first find the libido as 
the energy of vital activities acting in the zone of the function of 
nutrition. Through the rhythmical movements in the act of 
sucking, nourishment is taken with all signs of satisfaction. As 
the individual grows and his organs develop, the libido creates 
new ways of desire, new activities and satisfactions. Now the 
original model—rhythmic activity, creating pleasure and satis- 
faction—must be transferred to other functions which have their 
final goal in sexuality. 

This transition is not made suddenly at puberty, but it takes 
place gradually throughout the course of the greater part of child- 
hood. The libido can only very slowly and with great difficulty 
detach itself from the characteristics of the function of nutrition, 
in order to pass over into the characteristics of sexual function. 
As far as I can see, we have two epochs during this transition, 
the epoch of sucking and the epoch of the displaced rhythmic 
activity. Considered solely from the point of view of its mode 
of action, sucking clings entirely to the domain of the function 
of nutrition, but it presents also a far wider aspect, it is no mere 
function of nutrition, it is a rhythmical activity, with its goal in a 
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pleasure and satisfaction of its own, distinct from the obtaining 
of nourishment. The hand comes into play as an accessory 
organ. In the epoch of the displaced rhythmical activity it stands 
out still more as an accessory organ, when the oral zone ceases to 
give pleasure, which must now be obtained in other directions. 
The possibilities are many. As a rule the other openings of the 
body become the first objects of interest of the libido; then follow 
the skin in general and certain places of predilection upon it. 

The actions carried out at these places generally take the form 
of rubbing, piercing, tugging, etc., accompanied by a certain 
rhythm, and serve to produce pleasure. After a halt of greater 
or less duration at these stations, the libido proceeds until it 
arrives at the sexual zone, where it may next provoke the first 
onanistic attempts. During its “march,” the libido carries over 
not a little from the function of nutrition into the sexual zone; 
this readily explains the numerous close associations between the 
function of nutrition and the sexual function. 

This “march” of the libido takes place at the time of the pre- 
sexual stage, which is characterized by the fact that the libido 
gradually relinquishes the special character of the instinct of 
nutrition, and by degrees acquires the character of the sexual 
instinct. At this stage we cannot yet speak of a true sexual 
libido. Therefore we are obliged to qualify the polymorphous 
perverse sexuality of early infancy differently. The polymor- 
phism of the tendencies of the libido at this time is to be explained 
as the gradual movement of the libido away from the sphere of 
the function of nutrition towards the sexual function. 

The Infantile “ Perversity.’—Thus rightly vanishes the term 
“ perverse ”"—so strongly contested by our opponents—for it pro- 
vokes a false idea. 

When a chemical body breaks up into its elements, these ele- 
ments are the products of its disintegration, but it is not permis- 
sible on that account to describe elements as entirely products of 
disintegration. Perversities are disorders of fully-developed sex- 
uality, but are never precursors of sexuality, although there is un- 
doubtedly an analogy between the precursors and the products of 
disintegration. The childish rudiments, no longer to be conceived 
as perverse, but to be regarded as stages of development, change 
gradually into normal sexuality, as the normal sexuality develops. 

The more smoothly the libido withdraws from its provisional 
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positions, the more completely and the more quickly does the 
formation of normal sexuality take place. It is proper to the 
conception of normal sexuality that all those early infantile incli- 
nations which are not yet sexual should be given up. The less 
this is the case, the more is sexuality threatened with perverse 
development. The expression “perverse” is here used in its 
right place. The fundamental condition of a perversity is an 
infantile, imperfectly developed state of sexuality. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ETIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


Now that we have decided what is to be understood as infantile 
sexuality, we can follow up the discussion of the theory of the 
neuroses, which we began in the first lecture and then dropped. 
We followed the theory of the neuroses up to the point where we 
ran against Freud’s statement, that the tendency which brings a 
traumatic event to a pathological activity, is a sexual one. From 
our foregoing considerations we understand what is meant by a 
sexual tendency. It is a standing still, a retardation in that 
process whereby the libido frees itself from the manifestations 
of the pre-sexual stage. 

First of all, we must regard this disturbance as a fixation. 
The libido, in its transition from the function of nutrition to the 
sexual function, lingers unduly at certain stages. A disharmony 
is created, since provisional and, as it were, worn-out activities, 
persist at a period when they should have been overcome. This 
formula is applicable to all those infantile characteristics so prev- 
alent among neurotic people that no attentive observer can have 
overlooked them. In dementia przcox it is so obtrusive that a 
symptom complex, hebephrenia, derives its name therefrom. 

The matter is not ended, however, by saying that the libido 
lingers in the preliminary stages, for while the libido thus lingers, 
time does not stand still, and the development of the individual is 
always proceeding apace. The physical maturation increases the 
contrast and the disharmony between the persistent infantile mani- 
festations, and the demands of the later age, with its changed 
conditions of life. In this way the foundation is laid for the dis- 
sociation of the personality, and thereby to that conflict which is 
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the real basis of the neuroses. The more the libido is in arrears 
in practice, the more intense will be the conflict. The traumatic 
or pathogenic moment is the one which serves best to make this 
conflict manifest. As Freud showed in his earlier works, one can 
easily imagine a neurosis arising in this way. 

This conception fitted in rather well with the views of Janet, 
who ascribed neurosis to a certain defect. From this point of 
view the neurosis could be regarded as a product of retarda- 
tion in the development of affectivity; and I can easily imagine 
that this conception must seem selfevident to every one who is 
inclined to derive the neuroses more or less directly from heredity 
or congenital degeneration. 


THE INFANTILE SEXUAL ETIOLOGY CRITICIZED 


Unfortunately the reality is much more complicated. Let me 
facilitate an insight into these complications by an example of a 
case of hysteria. It will, I hope, enable me to demonstrate the 
characteristic complication, so important for the theory of neu- 
tosis. You will probably remember the case of the young lady 
with hysteria, whom I mentioned at the beginning of my lectures. 
We noticed the remarkable fact that this patient was unaffected 
by situations which one might have expected to make a profound 
impression and yet showed an unexpected extreme pathological 
reaction to a quite everyday event. We took this occasion to 
express our doubt as to the etiological significance of the shock, 
and to investigate the so-called predisposition which rendered the 
trauma effective. The result of that investigation led us to what 
has just been mentioned, that it is by no means improbable that 
the origin of the neurosis is due to a retardation of the affective 
development. 

You will now ask me what is to be understood by the retarda- 
tion of the affectivity of this hysteric. The patient lives in a 
world of phantasy, which can only be regarded as infantile. It is 
unnecessary to give a description of these phantasies, for you, as 
neurologists or psychiatrists, have the opportunity daily to listen 
to the childish prejudices, illusions and emotional pretensions to 
which neurotic people give way. The disinclination to face stern 
reality is the distinguishing trait of these phantasies—some lack 
of earnestness, some trifling, which sometimes hides real diffi- 
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culties in a light-hearted manner, at others exaggerates trifles into 
great troubles. We recognize at once that inadequate psychic 
attitude towards reality which characterizes the child, its wavering 
opinions and its deficient orientation in matters of the external 
world. With such an infantile mental disposition all kinds of de- 
sires, phantasies and illusions can grow luxuriantly, and this we 
have to regard as the critical causation. Through such phantasies 
people slip into an unreal attitude, preeminently ill-adapted to the 
world, which is bound some day to lead to a catastrophe. When 
we trace back the infantile phantasy of the patient to her earliest 
childhood we find, it is true, many distinct, outstanding scenes 
which might well serve to provide fresh food for this or that 
variation in phantasy, but it would be vain to search for the so- 
called traumatic motive, whence something abnormal might have 
sprung, such an abnormal activity, let us say, as day-dreaming 
itself. There are certainly to be found traumatic scenes, although 
not in earliest childhood; the few scenes of earliest childhood 
which were remembered seem not to be traumatic, being rather 
accidental events, which passed by without leaving any effect on 
her phantasy worth mentioning. The earliest phantasies arose 
out of all sorts of vague and only partly understood impressions 
received from her parents. Many peculiar feelings centered 
around her father, vacillating between anxiety, horror, aversion, 
disgust, love and enthusiasm. The case was like so many other 
cases of hysteria, where no traumatic etiology can be found, but 
which grows from the roots of a peculiar and premature activity 
of phantasy which maintains permanently the character of in- 
fantilism. 

You will object that in this case the scene with the shying 
horses represents the trauma. It is clearly the model of that 
night-scene which happened nineteen years later, where the 
patient was incapable of avoiding the trotting horses. That she 
wanted to plunge into the river has an analogy in the model scene, 
where the horses and carriage fell into the river. 

Since the latter traumatic moment she suffered from hysterical 
fits. As I tried to show you, we do,not find any trace of this 
apparent etiology developed in the course of her phantasy life. 
It seems as if the danger of losing her life, that first time, when 
the horses shied, passed without leaving any emotional trace. 
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None of the events that occurred in the following years showed 
any trace of that fright. In parenthesis let me add, that perhaps 
it never happened at all. It may have even been a mere phantasy, 
for I have only the assertions of the patient. All of a sudden, 
some eighteen years later, this event becomes of importance and 
is, so to say, reproduced and carried out in all its details. This 
assumption is extremely unlikely, and becomes still more incon- 
ceivable if we also bear in mind that the story of the shying 
horses may not even be true. Be that as it may, it is and remains 
almost unthinkable that an affect should remain buried for years 
and then suddenly explode. In other cases there is exactly the 
same state of affairs. I know, for instance, of a case in which 
the shock of an earthquake, long recovered from, suddenly came 
back as a lively fear of earthquakes, although this reminiscence 
could not be explained by the external circumstances. 


THe TRAUMATIC THEORY—A FALsE Way 


It is a very suspicious circumstance that these patients fre- 
quently show a pronounced tendency to account for their illnesses 
by some long-past event, ingeniously withdrawing the attention of 
the physician from the present moment towards some false track 
in the past. This false track was the first one pursued by the 
psychoanalytic theory. To this false hypothesis we owe an in- 
sight into the understanding of the neurotic symptoms never 
before reached, an insight we should not have gained if the inves- 
tigation had not chosen this path, really guided thither, however, 
by the misleading tendencies of the patient. 

I think that only a man who regards world-happenings as a 
chain of more or less fortuitous contingencies, and therefore be- 
lieves that the guiding hand of the reason-endowed pedagogue is 
permanently wanted, can ever imagine that this path, upon which 
the patient leads the physician, has been a wrong one, from which 
one ought to have warned men off with a sign-board. Besides 
the deeper insight into psychological determination, we owe to the 
so-called error the discovery of questions of immeasurable im- 
portance regarding the basis of psychic processes. It is for us to 
rejoice and be thankful that Freud had the courage to let himself 
be guided along this path. Not thus is the progress of science 
hindered, but rather through blind adherence to a provisional 
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formulation, through the typical conservatism of authority, the 
vanity of learned men, their fear of making mistakes. This lack 
of the martyr’s courage is far more injurious to the credit and 
greatness of scientific knowledge than an honest error. 


RETARDATION OF THE EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


But let us return to our own case. The following question 
arises: If the old trauma is not of etiological significance, then 
the cause of the manifest neurosis is probably to be found in the 
retardation of the emotional development. We must therefore 
disregard the patient’s assertion that her hysterical crises date 
from the fright from the shying horses, although this fright was 
in fact the beginning of her evident illness. This event only 
seems to be important, although it is not so in reality. This same 
formula is valid for all the so-called shocks. They only seem to 
be important because they are the starting-point of the external 
expression of an abnormal condition. As explained in detail, 
this abnormal condition is an anachronistic continuation of an 
infantile stage of libido-development. These patients still retain 
forms of the libido which they ought to have renounced long ago. 
It is impossible to give a list, as it were, of these forms, for they 
are of an extraordinary variety. The most common, which is 
scarcely ever absent, is the excessive activity of phantasies, char-- 
acterized by an unconcerned exaggeration of subjective wishes. 
This exaggerated activity is always a sign of want of proper em- 
ployment of the libido. The libido sticks fast to its use in phan- 
tasies, instead of being employed in a more rigorous adaptation to 
the real conditions of life. 





INTROVERSION 


This state is called the state of introversion, the libido is used 
for the psychical inner world instead of being applied to the ex- 
ternal world. A regular attendant symptom of this retardation 
in the emotional development is the so-called parent-complex. If 
the libido is not used entirely for the adaptation to reality, it is 
always more or less introverted. The material content of the 
psychic world is composed of reminiscences, giving it a vividness 
of activity which in reality long since ceased to pertain thereto. 
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The consequence is, that these patients still live more or less in a 
world which in truth belongs to the past. They fight with diffi- 
culties which once played a part in their life, but which ought to 
have been obliterated long ago. They still grieve over matters, or 
rather they are still concerned with matters, which should have 
long ago lost their importance for them. They divert themselves, 
or distress themselves, with images which were once normally of 
importance for them but are of no significance at their later age. 


THE COMPLEX OF THE PARENTS 


Amongst those influences most important during childhood, 
the personalities of the parents play the most potent part. Even 
if the parents have long been dead, and might and should have 
lost all real importance, since the life-conditions of the patients 
are perhaps totally changed, yet these parents are still somehow 
present and as important as if they were still alive. Love and 
admiration, resistance, repugnance, hate and revolt, still cling to 
their figures, transfigured by affection and very often bearing 
little resemblance to the past reality. It was this fact which 
forced me to talk no longer of father and mother directly, but to 
employ instead the term “image” (imago) of mother or of 
father for these phantasies no longer deal with the real father 
and the real mother, but with the subjective, and very often com- 
pletely altered creations of the imagination which prolong an 
existence only in the patient’s mind. 

The complex of the parents’ images, that is to say, the sum of 
ideas connected with the parents, provides an important field of 
employment for the introverted libido. I must mention in pass- 
ing that the complex has in itself but a shadowy existence in so 
far as it is not invested with libido. Following the usage that 
we arrived at in the “Diagnostische Associationsstudien,” the 
word “complex” is used for a system of ideas already invested 
with, and actuated by, libido. This system exists as a mere possi- 
bility, ready for application, if not invested with libido either 
temporarily or permanently. 

The “Nucleus”-Complex—At the time when the psycho- 
analytic theory was still under the dominance of the trauma con- 
ception and, in conformity with that view, inclined to look for 
the causa efficiens of the neurosis in the past, the parent-complex 
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seemed to us to be the so-called root-complex—to employ Freud’s 
term—or nucleus-complex (“ Kerncomplex’’). 

The part which the parents played seemed to be so highly 
determining that we were inclined to attribute to them all later 
complications in the life of the patient. Some years ago I dis- 
cussed this view in my article’ “Die Bedeutung des Vaters fur 
das Schicksal des Einzelnen.” (The importance of the father for 
the fate of the individual.) 

Here also we were guided by the patient’s tendency to revert 
to the past, in accordance with the direction of his introverted 
libido. Now indeed it was no longer the external, accidental 
event which caused the pathogenic effect, but a psychological 
effect which seemed to arise out of the individual’s difficulties in 
adapting himself to the conditions of his familiar surroundings. 
It was especially the disharmony between the parents on the one 
hand and between the child and the parents on the other which 
seemed favorable for creating currents in the child little com- 
patible with his individual course of life. In the article just 
alluded to I have described some instances, taken from a wealth 
of material, which show these characteristics very distinctly. The 
influence of the parents does not come to an end, alas, with their 
neurotic descendants’ blame of the family circumstances, or their 
false education, as the basis of their illness, but it extends even 
to certain actual events in the life and actions of the patient, 
where such a determining influence could not have been expected. 
The lively imitativeness which we find in savages as well as in 
children can produce in certain rather sensitive children a 
peculiar inner and unconscious identification with the parents; 
that is to say, such a similar mental attitude that effects in real 
life are sometimes produced which, even in detail, resemble the 
personal experiences of the parents. For the empirical material 
here, I must refer you to the literature. I should like to remind 
you that one of my pupils, Dr. Emma First, produced valuable 
experimental proofs for the solution of this problem, to which 
I referred in my lecture at Clark University.* In applying 
association experiments to whole families, Dr. First established 
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the great resemblance of reaction-type among all the members 
of one family. 

These experiments show that there very often exists an un- 
conscious parallelism of association between parents and children, 
to be explained as an intense imitation or identification. 

The results of these investigations show far-reaching psycho- 
logical tendencies in parallel directions, which readily explain 
at times the astonishing conformity in their destinies. Our 
destinies are as a rule the result of our psychological tendencies. 
These facts allow us to understand why, not only the patient, but 
even the theory which has been built on such investigations, 
expresses the view, that the neurosis is the result of the char- 
acteristic influence of the parents upon their children. This 
view, moreover, is supported by the experiences which lie at the 
basis of pedagogy: namely the assumption of the plasticity of 
the child’s mind, which is freely compared with soft wax. 

We know that the first impressions of childhood accompany 
us throughout life, and that certain educational influences may 
restrain people undisturbed all their lives within certain limits. 
It is no miracle, indeed it is rather a frequent experience, that 
under these circumstances a conflict has to break out between the 
personality which is formed by the educational and other influ- 
ences of the infantile milieu and that one which can be described 
as the real individual line of life. With this conflict all people 
must meet, who are called upon to live an independent and 
productive life. 

Owing to the enormous influence of childhood on the later 
development of character, you can perfectly understand why we 
are inclined to ascribe the cause of a neurosis directly to the 
influences of the infantile environment. I have to confess that I 
have known cases in which any other explanation seemed to be 
less reasonable. There are indeed parents whose own contra- 
dictory neurotic behavior causes them to treat their children in 
such an unreasonable way that the latter’s deterioration and ill- 
ness would seem to be unavoidable. Hence it is almost a rule 
among nerve-specialists to remove neurotic children, whenever 
possible, from the dangerous family atmosphere, and to send 
them among more healthy influences, where, without any medical 
treatment, they thrive much better than at home. There are 
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many neurotic patients who were clearly neurotic as children, 
and who have never been free from illness. For such cases, the 
conception which has been sketched holds generally good. 

This knowledge, which seems to be provisionally definitive, 
has been extended by the studies of Freud and the psychoanalytic 
school. The relations between the patients and their parents have 
been studied in detail in as much as these relations were regarded 
as of etiological significance. 


INFANTILE MENTAL ATTITUDE 


It was soon noticed that such patients lived still partly or 
wholly in their childhood-world, although quite unconscious 
themselves of this fact. It is a difficult task for psychoanalysis 
so exactly to investigate the psychological mode of adaptation of 
the patients as to be capable of putting its finger on the infantile 
misunderstanding. We find among neurotics many who have 
been spoiled as children. These cases give the best and clearest 
example of the infantilism of their psychological mode of adapta- 
tion. They start out in life expecting the same friendly reception, 
tenderness and easy success, obtained with no trouble, to which 
they have been accustomed by their parents in their youth. Even 
very intelligent patients are not capable of seeing at once that they 
owe the complications of their life and their neurosis to the trail 
of their infantile emotional attitude. The small world of the 
child, the familiar surroundings—these form the model of the 
big world. The more intensely the family has stamped the child, 
the more will it be inclined, as an adult, instinctively to see again 
in the great world its former small world. Of course this must 
not be taken as a conscious intellectual process. On the contrary, 
the patient feels and sees the difference between now and then, 
and tries to adapt himself as well as he can. Perhaps he will even 
believe himself perfectly adapted, for he grasps the situation 
intellectually, but that does not prevent the emotional from being 
far behind the intellectual standpoint. 


Unconscious PHANTASY 


It is unnecessary to trouble you with instances of this phe- 
nomenon. It is an every-day experience that our emotions are 
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never at the level of our reasoning. It is exactly the same with 
such a patient, only with greater intensity. He may perhaps be- 
lieve that, save for his neurosis, he is a normal person, and hence 
adapted to the conditions of life. He does not suspect that he 
has not relinquished certain childish pretensions, that he still 
carries with him, in the background, expectations and illusions 
which he has never rendered conscious to himself. He cultivates 
all sorts of favorite phantasies, which seldom become conscious, 
or at any rate, not very often, so that he himself does not know 
that he has them. They very often exist only as emotional ex- 
pectations, hopes, prejudices, etc. We call these phantasies, un- 
conscious phantasies. Sometimes they dip into the peripheral 
consciousness as quite fugitive thoughts, which disappear again a 
moment later, so that the patient is unable to say whether he had 
such phantasies or not. It is only during the psychoanalytic 
treatment that most patients learn to observe and retain these 
fleeting thoughts. Although most of the phantasies, once at 
least, have been conscious in the form of fleeting thoughts and 
only afterwards became unconscious, we have no right to call 
them on that account “conscious,” as they are practically most of 
the time unconscious. It is therefore right to designate them 
“unconscious phantasies.”” Of course there are also infantile 
phantasies, which are perfectly conscious and which can be re- 
produced at any time. 


CHAPTER V 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 


The sphere of the unconscious infantile phantasies has be- 
come the rea! object of psychoanalytic investigation. As we have 
previously pointed out, this domain seems to retain the key to the 
etiology of neurosis. In contradistinction with the trauma 
theory, we are forced by the reasons already adduced to seek in 
the family history for the basis of our present psychoanalytic 
attitude. Those phantasy-systems which patients exhibit on mere 
questioning are for the most part composed and elaborated like 
a novel or a drama. Although they are greatly elaborated, they 
are relatively of little value for the investigation of the uncon- 
scious. Just because they are conscious, they have already de- 
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ferred over-much to the claims of etiquette and social morality. 
Hence they have been purged of all personally painful and ugly 
details, and are presentable to society, revealing very little. The 
valuable, and much more important phantasies are not conscious 
in the sense already defined, but are to be discovered through the 
technique of psychoanalysis. 

Without wishing to enter fully into the question of technique, 
I must here meet an objection that is constantly heard. It is that 
the so-called unconscious phantasies are only suggested to the 
patient and only exist in the minds of psychoanalysts. This ob- 
jection belongs to that common class which ascribes to them the 
crude mistakes of beginners. I think only those without psycho- 
logical experience and without historical psychological knowledge 
are capable of making such criticisms. With a mere glimmering 
of mythological knowledge, one cannot fail to notice the striking 
parallels between the unconscious phantasies discovered by the 
psychoanalytic school and mythological images. The objection 
that our knowledge of mythology has been suggested to the patient 
is groundless, for the psychoanalytic school first discovered the 
unconscious phantasies, and only then became acquainted with 
mythology. Mythology itself is obviously something outside the 
path of the medical man. In so far as these phantasies are un- 
conscious, the patient of course knows nothing about their exist- 
ence, and it would be absurd to make direct inquiries about them. 
Nevertheless it is often said, both by patients and by so-called 
normal persons: “ But if I had such phantasies, surely I would 
know something about them.” But what is unconscious is, in 
fact, something which one does not know. The opposition too 
is perfectly convinced that such things as unconscious phantasies 
could not exist. This a priori judgment is scholasticism, and has 
no sensible grounds. We cannot possibly rest on the dogma that 
consciousness only is mind, when we can convince ourselves daily 
that our consciousness is only the stage. When the contents of 
our consciousness appear they are already in a highly complex 
form; the grouping of our thoughts from the elements supplied 
by our memory is almost entirely unconscious. Therefore we 
are obliged, whether we like it or not, to accept for the moment 
the conception of an unconscious psychic sphere, even if only as 
a mere negative, border-conception, just as Kant’s “thing in 
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itself.” As we perceive things which do not have their origin in 
consciousness, we are obliged to give hypothetic contents to the 
sphere of the non-conscious. We must suppose that the origin 
of certain effects lies in the unconscious, just because they are 
not conscious. The reproach of mysticism can scarcely be made 
against this conception of the unconscious. We do not pretend 
that we know anything positive, or can affirm anything, about the 
psychic condition of the unconscious. Instead, we have sub- 
stituted symbols by following the way of designation and ab- 
straction we apply in consciousness. 

On the axiom: Principia preter necessitatem non sunt multi- 
plicanda, this kind of ideation is the only possible one. Hence 
we speak about the effects of the unconscious, just as we do 
about the phenomena of the conscious. Many people have been 
shocked by Freud’s statement: “ The unconscious can only wish,” 
and this is regarded as an unheard of metaphysical assertion, 
something like the principle of Hartman’s “ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,” which apparently administers a rebuff to the 
theory of cognition. This indignation only arises from the fact 
that the critics, unknown to themselves, evidently start from a 
metaphysical conception of the unconscious as being an “end per 
se,” and naively project on to us their inadequate conception of 
the unconscious. For us, the unconscious is no entity, but a 
term, about whose metaphysical entity we do not permit our- 
selves to form any idea. Here we contrast with those psycholo- 
gists, who, sitting at their desks, are as exactly informed about 
the localization of the mind in the brain as they are informed 
about the psychological correlation of the mental processes. 
Whence they are able to declare positively that beyond the con- 
sciousness there are but physiological processes of the cortex. 
Such naiveté must not be imputed to the psychoanalyst. When 
Freud says: “ We can only wish,” he describes in symbolic terms 
effects of which the origin is not known. From the standpoint 
of our conscious thinking, these effects can only be considered as 
analogous to wishes. The psychoanalytic school is, moreover, 
aware that the discussion as to whether “wishing” is a sound 
analogy can be re-opened at any time. Anyone who has more 
information is welcome. Instead, the opponents content them- 
selves with denial of the phenomena, or if certain phenomena are 
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admitted, they abstain from all theoretical speculation. This last 
point is readily to be understood, for it is not everyone’s business 
to think theoretically. Even the man who has succeeded in free- 
ing himself from the dogma of the identity of the conscious self 
and the psyche, thus admitting the possible existence of psychic 
processes outside the conscious, is not justified in disputing or 
maintaining psychic possibilities in the unconscious. The ob- 
jection is raised that the psychoanalytic school maintains certain 
views without sufficient grounds, as if the literature did not 
contain abundant, perhaps too abundant, discussion of cases, and 
more than enough arguments. But they seem not to be sufficient 
for the opponents. There must be a good deal of difference as 
to the meaning of the term “ sufficient” in respect to the validity 
of the arguments. The question is: “Why does the psycho- 
analytic school apparently set less store on the proof of their 
formuals than the critics?” The reason is very simple. An 
engineer who has built a bridge, and has worked out its bearing 
capacity, wants no other proof for the success of its bearing 
power. But the ordinary man, who has no notion how a bridge 
is built, or what is the strength of the material used, will demand 
quite different proofs as to the bearing capacity of the bridge, 
for he has no confidence in the business. In the first place, it is 
the critics’ complete ignorance of what is being done which pro- 
vokes their demand. In the second place, there are the unanswer- 
able theoretical misunderstandings: impossible for us to know 
them all and understand them all. Just as we find, again and 
again, in our patients new and astonishing misunderstandings 
about the ways and the aim of the psychoanalytic method, so are 
the critics inexhaustible in devising misunderstandings. You can 
see in the discussion of our conception of the unconscious what 
kind of false philosophical assumptions can prevent the under- 
standing of our terminology. It is comprehensible that those 
who attribute to the unconscious involuntarily an absolute entity, 
require quite different arguments, beyond our power to give. 
Had we to prove immortality, we should have to collect many 
more important arguments, than if we had merely to demonstrate 
the existence of plasmodia in a malaria patient. The meta- 
physical expectation still disturbs the scientific way of thinking, 
so that problems of psychoanalysis cannot be considered in a 
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simple way. But I do not wish to be unjust to the critics, and I 
will admit that the psychoanalytic school itself very often gives 
rise to misunderstandings, although innocently enough. One of 
the principal sources of these mistakes is the confusion in the 
theoretical sphere. It is a pity, but we have no presentable 
theory. But you would understand this, if you could see, in a 
concrete case, with what difficulties we have to deal. In contra- 
diction to the opinion of nearly all critics, Freud is by no means 
a theorist. He is an empiricist, of which fact anyone can easily 
convince himself, if he is willing to busy himself somewhat more 
deeply with Freud’s works, and if he tries to go into the cases as 
Freud has done. Unfortunately, the critics are not willing. As 
we have very often heard, it is too disgusting and too repulsive, 
to observe cases in the same way as Freud has done. But who 
will learn the nature of Freud’s method, if he allows himself to 
be hindered by repulsion and disgust? Because they neglect to 
apply themselves to the point of view adopted by Freud, perhaps 
as a necessary working hypothesis, they come to the absurd sup- 
position that Freud is a theorist. They then readily agree that 
Freud’s “ Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory” is a priori 
invented by a merely speculative brain which afterwards suggests 
everything into the patient. That is putting things upside down. 
This gives the critics an easy task, and this is just what they want 
to have. They pay no attention to the observations of the psy- 
choanalysts, conscientiously set forth in their histories of diseases, 
but only to the theory, and to the formulation of technique. The 
weak spot of psychoanalysis, however, is not found here, as 
psychoanalysis is only empirical. Here you find but a large and 
insufficiently cultivated field, in which the critics can exercise 
themselves to their full satisfaction. There are many uncertain- 
ties, and as many contradiciiuns, in the sphere of this theory. 
We were conscious of this long before the first critic began to 
pay attention to our work. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DREAM 


After this digression we will return to the question of the 
unconscious phantasies which occupied us before. As we have 
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seen, nobody can dispute their existence, just as nobody can 
assert their existence and their qualities forthwith. The ques- 
tion, however, is just this: Can effects be observed in the con- 
sciousness of unconscious origin, which can be described in con- 
scious symbolic signs or expressions? Can there be found, in the 
conscious, effects which correspond with this expectation? The 
psychoanalytic school believes it has discovered such effects. Let 
me mention at once the principal phenomenon, the dream. Of 
this it may be said that it appears in the conscionsness as a com- 
plex factor unconsciously constructed out of its elements. The 
origin of the images in certain reminiscences of the earlier or of 
the later past can be proved through the associations belonging to 
the single images of the dream. We ask: “ Where did you see 
this?” or “ Where did you hear that?” And through the usual 
way of association come the reminiscences that certain parts of 
the dream have been consciously experienced, some the day 
before, some on former occasions. So far there will be general 
agreement, for these things are well known. In so far, the dream 
represents in general an incomprehensible composition of certain 
elements not at first conscious, which are only recognized later 
on by their associations. It is not that all parts of the dream are 
recognizable, whence its conscious character could be deduced; 
on the contrary, they are often, and indeed mostly, unrecognizable 
at first. Only subsequently does it occur to us that we have 
experienced in consciousness this or that part of the dream. 
From this standpoint alone, we might regard the dream as an 
effect of unconscious origin. 


THE METHOD oF DREAM ANALYSIS 


The technique for the exploration of the unconscious origin is 
the one I mentioned before, used before Freud by every scientific 
man who attempted to arrive at a psychological understanding of 
dreams. We try simply to remember where the parts of the 
dream arose. The psychoanalytic technique for the interpreta- 
tion of dreams is based on this very simple principle. It is a fact 
that certain parts of the dream originate in daily life, that is, in 
events which, on account of their slighter importance, would have 
fallen into oblivion, and indeed were on the way to become defi- 
nitely unconscious. It is these parts of the dream that are the 
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effect of unconscious images and representations. People have 
been shocked by this expression also. But we do not conceive 
these things so concretely, not to say crudely, as do the critics. 
Certainly this expression is nothing but a symbolism taken from 
conscious psychology—we were never in any doubt as to that. 
The expression is quite clear and answers very well as a symbol 
of an unknown psychic fact. 

As we mentioned before, we can conceive the unconscious only 
by analogy with the conscious. We do not imagine that we under- 
stand a thing when we have discovered a beautiful and rather 
incomprehensible name. The principle of the psychoanalytic 
technique is, as you see, extraordinarily simple. The further 
procedure follows on in the same way. If we occupy ourselves 
long with a dream, a thing which, apart from psychoanalysis, 
naturally never happens, we are apt to find still more reminiscences 
to the various different parts of the dream. We are not however 
always successful in finding reminiscences to certain portions. 
We have to put aside these dreams, or parts of dreams, whether 
we will or no. 

The collected reminiscences are called the “dream material.” 
We treat this material by a universally valid scientific method. 
If you ever have to work up experimental material, you compare 
the individual units and classify them according to similarities. 
You proceed exactly in the same way with dream-material; you 
look for the common traits either of a formal or a substantial 
nature. 

Certain extremely common prejudices must be got rid of. 
I have always noticed that the beginner is looking for one trait 
or another and tries to make his material conform to his expecta- 
tion. This condition I noticed especially among those colleagues 
who were formerly more or less passionate opponents of psycho- 
analysis, their opposition being based on well-known prejudices 
and misunderstandings. When I had the chance of analyzing 
them, whereby they obtained at last a real insight into the method, 
the first mistake generally made in their own psychoanalytic work 
was that they did violence to the material by their own precon- 
ceived opinion. They gave vent to their former prejudice against 
psychoanalysis in their attitude towards the material, which they 
could not estimate objectively, but only according to their sub- 
jective phantasies. 
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If one would have the courage to sift dream material, one 
must not recoil from any parallel. The dream material generally 
consists of very heterogeneous associations, out of which it is 
sometimes very difficult to deduce the tertium comparationis. I 
refrain from giving detailed examples, as it is quite impossible 
to handle in a lecture the voluminous material of a dream. I 
might call your attention to Rank’s® article in the Jahrbuch, “ Ein 
Traum der sich selber deutet” (A dream interpreted by itself). 
There you will see what an extensive material must be taken into 
consideration for comparison. 

Hence, for the interpretation of the unconscious we proceed 
in the same way as is universal when a conclusion is to be drawn 
by classifying material. The objection is very often heard: Why 
does the dream have an unconscious content at all? In my view, 
this objection is as unscientific as possible. Every actual psycho- 
logical moment has its special history. Every sentence I pro- 
nounce has, beside the intended meaning known to me another 
historical meaning, and it is possible that its second meaning is 
entirely different from its conscious meaning. I express myself 
on purpose somewhat paradoxically. I do not mean that I could 
explain every individual sentence in its historical meaning. This 
is a thing easier to do in larger and more detailed contributions. 
It will be clear to everyone, that a poem is, apart from its mani- 
fest content, especially characteristic of the poet in regard to its 
form, its content, and its manner of origin. Although the poet, 
in his poem, gave expression to the mood of a moment, the liter- 
ary historian will find things in it and behind it which the poet 
never foresaw. The analysis which the literary historian draws 
from the poet’s material is exactly the method of psychoanalysis. 

The psychoanalytic method, generally speaking, can be com- 
pared with historical analysis and synthesis. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we did not understand the meaning of baptism as practised 
in our churches to-day. The priest tells us the baptism means 
the admission of the child into the Christian community. But 
this does not satisfy us. Why is the child sprinkled with water? 
To understand this ceremony, we must choose out of the history 
of rites, those human traditions which pertain to this subject, and 
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thus we get material for comparison, to be considered from dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

I. The baptism means obviously an initiation ceremony, a con- 
secration; therefore all the traditions containing initiation rites 
have to be consulted. 

II. The baptism takes place with water. This special form 
requires another series of traditions, namely, those rites where 
water is used. 

III. The person to be baptized is sprinkled with water. Here 
are to be consulted all those rites where the initiated is sprinkled 
or submerged, etc. 

IV. All the reminiscences of folklore, the superstitious prac- 
tices must be remembered, which in any way run parallel with the 
symbolism of the baptismal act. 

In this way, we get a comparative scientific study of religion 
as regards baptism. We accordingly discover the different ele- 
ments out of which the act of baptism has arisen. We ascertain 
further its original meaning, and we become at the same time 
acquainted with the rich world of myths that have contributed to 
the foundations of religions, and thus we are enabled to under- 
stand the manifold and profound meanings of baptism. The 
analyst proceeds in the same way with the dream. He collects 
the historical parallels to every part of the dream, even the 
remotest, and he tries to reconstruct the psychological history of 
the dream, with its fundamental meaning, exactly as in the analysis 
of the act of baptism. Thus, through the monographic treat- 
ment of the dream, we get a profound and beautiful insight into 
that mysterious, fine and ingenious network of unconscious de- 
termination. We get an insight, which as I said before, can only 
be compared with the historical understanding of any act which 
we had hitherto regarded in a superficial and one-sided way. 

This digression on the psychoanalytic method has seemed to 
me to be unavoidable. I was obliged to give you an account of 
the method and its position in methodology, by reason of all the 
extensive misunderstandings which are constantly attempting to 
discredit it. I do not doubt that there are superficial and im- 
proper interpretations of the method. But an intelligent critic 
ought never to allow this to be a reproach to the method itself, 
any more than a bad surgeon should be urged as an objection to 
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the common validity of surgery. I do not doubt that some inac- 
curate descriptions and conceptions of the psychoanalytic method 
have arisen on the part of the psychoanalytic school itself. But 
this is due to the fact that, because of their education in natural 
science it is difficult for medical men to attain a full grasp of 
historical or philological method, although they instinctively 
handle it rightly. 

The method I have described to you, in this general way, is 
the method that I adopt and for which I assume the scientific 
responsibility. 

In my opinion it is absolutely reprehensible and unscientific 
to question about dreams, or to try to interpret them directly. 
This is not a methodological, but an arbitrary proceeding, which 
is its own punishment, for it is as unproductive as every false 
method. 

If I have made the attempt to demonstrate to you the principle 
of the psychoanalytic school by dream-analysis, it is because the 
dream is one of the clearest instances of those contents of the 
conscious, whose basis eludes any plain and direct understanding. 
When anyone knocks in a nail with a hammer, to hang something 
up, we can understand every detail of the action. But it is other- 
wise with the act of baptism, where every phase is problematic. 
We call these actions, of which the meaning and the aim is not 
directly evident, symbolic actions or symbols. On the basis of 
this reasoning, we call a dream symbolic, as a dream is a psycho- 
logical formation, of which the origin, meaning and aim are 
obscure, inasmuch as it represents one of the purest products of 
unconscious constellation. As Freud strikingly says: “ The dream 
is the via regia to the unconscious.” Besides the dream, we can 
note many effects of unconscious constellation. We have in the 
association-experiments a means for establishing exactly the in- 
fluence of the unconscious. We find those effects in the dis- 
turbances of the experiment which I have called the “ indicators 
of the complex.” The task which the association-experiment 
gives to the person experimented upon is so extraordinarily easy 
and simple that even children can accomplish it without difficulty. 
It is, therefore, very remarkable that so many disturbances of an 
intentional action should be noted in this experiment. The only 
reasons or causes of these disturbances which can usually be 
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shown, are the partly conscious, partly not-conscious constella- 
tions, caused by the so-called complexes. In the greater number 
of these disturbances, we can without difficulty establish the rela- 
tion to images of emotional complexes. We often need the psy- 
choanalytic method to explain these relations, that is, we have to 
ask the person experimented upon or the patient, what associa- 
tions he can give to the disturbed reactions. We thus gain the 
historical matter which serves as a basis for our judgment. The 
intelligent objection has already been made that the person experi- 
mented upon could say what he liked, in other words, any non- 
sense. This objection is made, I believe, in the unconscious sup- 
position that the historian who collects the matter for his mono- 
graph is an idiot, incapable of distinguishing real parallels from 
apparent ones and true documents from crude falsifications. 
The professional man has means at his disposal by which clumsy 
mistakes can be avoided with certainty, and the slighter ones very 
probably. The mistrust of our opponents is here really delight- 
ful. For anyone who understands psychoanalytic work it is a 
well-known fact that it is not so very difficult to see where there 
is coherence, and where there is none. Moreover, in the first place 
these fraudulent declarations are very significant of the person 
experimented upon, and secondly, in general rather easily to be 
recognized as fraudulent. 

In association-experiments, we are able to recognize the very 
intense effects produced by the unconscious in what are called 
complex-interventions. These mistakes made in the association- 
experiment are nothing but the prototypes of the mistakes made 
in everyday life, which are for the greater part to be considered 
as interventions. Freud brought together such material in his 
book, “ The Psychopathology of Everyday Life.” 

These include the so-called symptomatic actions, which from 
another point of view might equally as well be called “ symbolic 
actions,” and the real failures to carry out actions, such as for- 
getting, slips of the tongue, etc. All these phenomena are the effect 
of unconscious constellations and therefore so many entrance- 
gates into the domain of the unconscious. When such errors are 
cumulative, they are designated as neurosis, which, from this 
aspect, looks like a defective action and therefore the effect of 
unconscious constellations or complex-interventions. 
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The association-experiment is thus not directly a means to 
unlock the unconscious, but rather a technique for obtaining a 
good selection of defective reactions, which can then be used by 
psychoanalysis. At least, this is its most reliable form of appli- 
cation at the present time. I may, however, mention that it is 
possible that it may furnish other especially valuable facts which 
would grant us some direct glimpses, but I do not consider this 
problem sufficiently ripe to speak about. Investigations in this 
direction are going on. 

I hope that, through my explanation of our method, you may 
have gained somewhat more confidence in its scientific character, 
so that you will be by this time more inclined to agree that the 
phantasies which have been hitherto discovered by means of 
psychoanalytic work are not merely arbitrary suppositions and 
illusions of psychoanalysts. Perhaps you are even inclined to 
listen patiently to what those products of unconscious phantasies 
can tell us. 

CHAPTER VII 


THE CONTENT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


The phantasies of adults are, in so far as they are conscious, 
of great diversity and strongly individual. It is therefore nearly 
impossible to give a general description of them. But it is very 
different when we enter by means of analysis into the world of 
his unconscious phantasies. The diversities of the phantasies are 
indeed very great, but we do not find those individual peculiarities 
which we find in the conscious self. We meet here with more 
typical material which is not infrequently repeated in a similar 
form in different people. Constantly recurring, for instance, are 
ideas which are variations of the thoughts we encounter in 
religion and mythology. This fact is so convincing that we say 
we have discovered in these phantasies the same mechanisms 
which once created mythological and religious ideas. I should 
have to enter very much into detail in order to give you adequate 
examples. I must refer you for these problems to my work, 
“Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido.” I will only mention 
that, for instance, the central symbol of Christianity—self- 
sacrifice—plays an important part in the phantasies of the uncon- 
scious. The Viennese School describes this phenomenon by the 
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ambiguous term castration-complex. This paradoxical use of the 
term follows from the particular attitude of this school toward 
the question of unconscious sexuality. I have given special 
attention to the problem in the book I have just mentioned; I 
must here restrict myself to this incidental reference and hasten 
to say something about the origin of the unconscious phantasy. 

In the child’s unconsciousness, the phantasies are consider- 
ably simplified, in relation to the proportions of the infantile sur- 
roundings. Thanks to the united efforts of the psychoanalytic 
school, we discovered that the most frequent phantasy of child- 
hood is the so-called Gdipus-complex. This designation also 
seems as paradoxical as possible. We know that the tragic fate 
of C£dipus consisted in his loving his mother and slaying his 
father. This conflict of later life seems to be far remote from 
the child’s mind. To the uninitiated it seems inconceivable that 
the child should have this conflict. After careful reflection it 
will become clear that the tertium comparationis consists just in 
this narrow limitation of the fate of CEdipus within the bounds 
of the family. These limitations are very typical for the child, 
for parents are never the boundary for the adult person to the 
same extent. The CEdipus-complex represents an infantile con- 
flict, but with the exaggeration of the adult. The term C£dipus- 
complex does not mean, naturally, that this conflict is considered 
as occurring in the adult form, but in a corresponding form suit- 
able to childhood. The little son would like to have the mother 
all to himself and to be rid of the father. As you know, little 
children can sometimes force themselves between the parents in 
the most jealous way. The wishes and aims get, in the uncon- 
scious, a more concrete and a more drastic form. Children are 
small primitive people and are therefore quickly ready to kill. 
But as a child is, in general, harmless, so his apparently dangerous 
wishes are, as a rule, also harmless. I say “as a rule,” as you 
know that children, too, sometimes give way to their impulses to 
murder, and this not always in any indirect fashion. But just as 
the child, in general, is incapable of making systematic projects, 
as little dangerous are his intentions to murder. The same holds 
good of an Cedipus-view toward the mother. The small traces 
of this phantasy in the conscious can easily be overlooked ; there- 
fore nearly all parents are convinced that their children have no 
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CEdipus-complex. Parents as well as lovers are generally blind. 
If I now say that the C£dipus-complex is in the first place only 
a formula for the childish desire towards parents, and for the 
conflict which this craving evokes, this statement of the situation 
will be more readily accepted. The history of the Cédipus- 
phantasy is of special interest, as it teaches us very much about 
the development of the unconscious phantasies. Naturally, people 
think that the problem of Cédipus is the problem of the son. 
But this is, astonishingly enough, only an illusion. Under some 
circumstances the libido-sexualis reaches that definite differentia- 
tion of puberty corresponding to the sex of the individual rela- 
tively late. The libido sexualis has before this time an undiffer- 
entiated sexual character, which can be also termed bisexual. 
Therefore it is not astonishing if little girls possess the C£dipus- 
complex too. As far as I can see, the first love of the child 
belongs to the mother, no matter which its sex. If the love for 
the mother at this stage is intense, the father is jealously kept 
away as arival. Of course, for the child itself, the mother has 
in this early stage of childhood no sexual significance of any 
importance. The term “(£dipus-complex” is in so far not 
really suitable. At this stage the mother has still the significance 
of a protecting, enveloping, food-providing being, who, on this 
account, is a source of delight. I do not identify, as I explained 
before, the feeling of delight eo ipso with sexuality. In earliest 
childhood but a slight amount of sexuality is connected with this 
feeling of delight. But, nevertheless, jealousy can play a great 
part in it, as jealousy does not belong entirely to the sphere of 
sexuality. The desire for food has much to do with the first 
impulses of jealousy. Certainly, a relatively germinating eroticism 
is also connected with it. This element gradually increases as 
the years go on, so that the CEdipus-complex soon assumes its 
classical form. In the case of the son, the conflict develops in a 
more masculine and therefore more typical form, whilst in the 
daughter, the typical affection fer the father develops, with a 
correspondingly jealous attitude toward the mother. We call this 
complex, the Electra-complex. As everybody knows, Electra 
took revenge on her mother for the murder of her husband, 
because that mother had robbed her of her father. 


(To be continued) 
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By Situ Et y Jewuirre, M.D., Pu.D. 


(Continued from page 75) 

In the domain of gastro-intestinal disturbances one constantly 
meets with this interrelationship of the physical and psychical. 
In the great majority of cases, the analyst sees the patient only 
after many months of ineffectual gastro-enteric therapy. Under 
such circumstances the need for analysis is obvious. Gastroin- 
testinal references are the most frequent in the psychoneuroses. 

“Man lives to eat” and probably more libido enters into the 
average man’s gastronomic ceremonials than into any other type 
of expression. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
“stomach” should play such a large part in the neuroses and 
that such a mass of ignorance and superstition should still be 
found in all classes of society relative to the nutritive instinct. 
Extremely primitive and animistic notions concerning the food 
function and the processes of digestion, still hold sway even among 
physicians. The dietary fads of the latter have been subjects for 
ridicule and satire for years and not without a certain measure 
of justification. Concerning these and the general subject of the 
nutritive instinct more will be said later. 

Before passing to the consideration of the detailed history of 
the patient which is necessary from the psychoanalytic standpoint, 
attention should first be directed to those types of patients who 
should not be analyzed. 


Wuat Patients Not To ANALYZE 


Perhaps the most important thing for the beginner to know 
is what not to analyze. Even the trained analyst may find to his 
distress that he has unwisely started a psychoanalytic procedure 
to learn later that the method in general will not bring about the 
hoped for result, 7. e., the betterment of the patient. 

Experience is rapidly accumulating relative to this matter 
and it is my purpose to discuss the bearings of this experience 
in the following paragraphs. 
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The what not to analyze is intimately related to the why not 
analyze and hence they must be discussed at the same time. 

In most respects there are no rules pertaining to psychoana- 
lytic methods which do not apply to other methods of investiga- 
tion utilized in medicine in the large. Being methods dealing 
more particularly with psychical activities going on in the human 
organism, which activities are plastic and variable, at first sight 
the material obtained seems more intangible than that obtained 
by the use of methods which investigate the workings of nature 
at other levels, i. ¢., the vital and the physico-chemical. To illus- 
trate: let it be assumed that certain tests are made to determine 
the sensory and motor functions of a limb. That these modes of 
examination have revealed paralysis with flaccidity, hypotonus, 
diminution in electrical response, defect in epicritic discrimina- 
tion, painful nerve trunks, swollen, boggy, skin, mild cyanosis, 
etc. These results lead one to conclude that the peripheral sen- 
sory and motor neurons in the affected area are undergoing cer- 
tain alterations. These the science of neurological medicine 
summarizes under the broad symbol “ neuritis.” The facts are 
tangible, one says, because the symbol, neuritis, can group them 
and handle them as an entity. Intelligence puts the facts—ap- 
parently quite definite and determined—together, and draws what 
it calls a logical conclusion. 

The beginner in neurology, it is true, may assume that only 
one thing is represented by the term neuritis, and his query may be 
how to treat neuritis, 1. e., a symbol, not a thing. The more ex- 
perienced neurologist is aware that after all there is no dynamic 
conception behind the term neuritis—the word only symbolizes a 
series of results and contains only indirect reference to causes— 
i. e., changes induced in nerve impulse conducting structures 
(nerves—muscles) by various agents, toxic and mechanical. 
Enquiry should reach out for a genetic conception, and finds 
it either in alcoholic, diabetic, typhoid, influenza or other type 
of poisoning, or in mechanical factors due to a syphilitic menin- 
gitis in the cervical cord, dura, a spinal cord tumor, an osteo- 
arthritis of the cervical spine, a cervical rib, etc. Determinism 
now stands revealed; ignorance is dislodged, and intelligence 
applies the best possible means, chemical or surgical, to over- 
come the difficulty. This is called logical. The whole chain of 
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events is based on determinism of facts seen at vital, i. ¢., sensori- 
motor levels of the nervous system. One might find illustration 
after illustration which on final analysis would be reducible to 
the single thesis of determinism in the facts of nature at least so 
far as physico-chemico-vital combinations of phenomena are 
concerned. 

As we have seen, the psychoanalytic method assumes the same 
postulate, namely determinism for that category of facts which, 
so far as we are now able to see, may adequately be grouped under 
the symbol psychical. The very criteria to be applied in solving 
the “neuritis” problem, here used as an illustration, are pertinent 
for psychical situations. If the facts obtained seem intangible, 
incomprehensible—such terms denote simply our ignorance of the 
final determinants, 7. ¢., the dynamic factors. There can be no 
intangibility resident in the facts. To say the facts are incom- 
prehensible is a rationalization of individual ignorance. 

Ignorance, however, may be no fault. It becomes so only when 
the individual permits himself to rationalize it, 7. e., give it a 
disguise, which effectually blocks him in the utilization of his 
intelligence, which might otherwise solve the problem in hand. 
Rationalization, therefore, becomes a Janus faced servant of both 
ignorance and indolence, permitting neither to recognize the other 
and thus it proves an aid to inertia, that fundamental property of 
matter which in our school days we defined as “that property by 
which a body at rest tends to stay at rest until set in motion.” 

Fortunately, however, for human evolution, Newton’s theorem 
goes on to say that “-when set in motion it tends to remain in 
motion until stopped.” Therefore, if one is able to recognize 
ignorance frankly—is able to avoid rationalizing it, such an indi- 
vidual may be free to choose his pathway. 

But then, why do we say there are patients who should not be 
analyzed? Is this a rationalization of ignorance? 

Let us examine into this? Is it impossible, or is it unwise to 
analyze them? If impossible, why? and is such a permanent or 
a temporary condtion? If unwise, it is (a) Because it will be of 
no service to them; (b) Are there advantages and disadvantages ; 
(c) Do the disadvantages work (c, 1) against the patient, (c, 2) 
the social body, (c, 3) oneself; (d) Would psychoanalysis be dis- 
tinctly harmful to patient, to society, to self? 
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Stated in tabular form, we have the following general scheme 
for discussion. 
I. Impossible to use psychoanalysis. 
(a) Always. 
(b) Temporarily. 
iI. Unwise to use psychoanalysis. 
(a) No service, neither good nor harm; never, or just then. 
(b) Advantages of psychoanalytic treatment less than its 
disadvantages. 
1. Disadvantages to patient. 
2. Disadvantages to society. 
3. Disadvantages to analyst. 
(c) Do harm 
1. To patient. 
2. To society. 
3. To analyst. 

I. The Impossible Cases —tThe first type of patient that can- 
not be analyzed is the ignorant one. Under this heading a great 
variety of patients pass in review. In the first place are the idiot 
and imbecile. Many despairing parents hear of the new discovery, 
“ psychoanalysis ” and they bring their idiot or imbecile children to 
be “cured” by the psychoanalyst. A neurological examination may 
reveal the dynamic factor ; either an hereditary defect of transmis- 
sion, a birth injury, an infantile encephalitis, a congenital syphilis, 
etc. A Binet-Simon test affords a rough and ready means of 
obtaining the patient’s intellectual status; a careful pedagogic en- 
quiry estimates the grade of the chances of educability. 

The problem now arises, just what series of criteria will deter- 
mine the character of the advice to the parents, so far as psycho- 
analysis is concerned? If study of the dynamic factors of the 
defects should reveal that there is a hope of relief, i. e., one can 
remove a working cause such as possibly in congenital syphilis, in 
cretinism, in a number of defective states due to definite sensory 
losses (bad eyes, ears, lymphatic constitution, dysthyroidism, dys- 
genitalism, etc.)—then the advice to the parents should be that 
at the present time the patient should be treated for the causative 
factor. Psychoanalysis can be of no service until later possibly. 
Afterwards the question may come up as determined by the results 
of surgical or specific opotherapy. 
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Shouid no such possibly alterable dynamic factor be revealed, 
and should the real causes for the defects stand out as unsur- 
mountable, and a Binet-Simon or other series of intelligence tests 
show inability by the patient to grasp abstract ideas, i. ¢., mental 
age of five to seven,’ then one must tell the parents that psycho- 
analysis, while it may prove of great value in clearing up certain 
scientific facts which may be of some service to the mass of 
science, and hence indirectly valuable to society at large, so far 
as this particular problem is concerned offers no adequate return 
to the individual patient. The condition is not treatable by the 
psychoanalytic method. The still further question of advice as to 
treatment in general does not lie within the province of these 
remarks. 

3ut should the analyst, either as general practitioner, or neu- 
rologist, undertake the treatment of the patient, although he may 
have attempted to make it very clear to the parents and friends 
that psychoanalysis is of no service and that he cannot use it, 
nevertheless he must be prepared to hear the criticism that “ psy- 
choanalysis is of no service, because Dr. so-and-so (himself or 
other physician) treated so-and-so (said idiot or imbecile) by it, 
and he did him no good,” all based upon his particular “ failure” 
in the type of patient just discussed. 

To show that this is no fantasy, I shall state that I received 
a letter from a parent in a Western town relative to treatment by 
psychoanalysis of an imbecile daughter—apparently determined by 
an epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis at the age of 4-5. In short, 
I declined to treat the patient, and gave the names of a few schools 
where feebleminded children are cared for and trained, and there 
the matter ended so far as I knew. I do not know how to charac- 
terize my reactions when, from a neurologist of reputed attain- 
ments, I learned a year or so later of the bad results of psycho- 
analysis at my hands, in this individual case. 

This is a' extreme type of misrepresentation that has caused 
“the evil things said of physicians,” not outside of their ranks, 
but even within them, from the Roman Pliny’s first characteriza- 
tion of the Greek physician Asclepiades of Bithnia to Bernard 
Shaw’s skit in the “ Doctor’s Dilemma.” A liberal dose of humor 





1See Colvin and Goddard in White and Jelliffe, Modern Treatment 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. I. 
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will aid the beginner to digest such misrepresentations in his early 
attempts to do the right thing. 

What should be the advice if the patient be shown to be able 
to use abstract ideas, and yet be a high grade imbecile or moron? 

Here it is imperative to recognize that for the beginner at 
least, and especially for the young beginner, psychoanalysis is of 
little or no service. 

Many of these patients slip over into the group where possible 
harm can result. The harm can result if the analysis is clumsy— 
as it is apt to be by the beginner, and secondly, results, in reality 
due to the imbecility, feeblemindedness, etc.—chiefly in the field 
of sexual delinquencies—will be attributed to the analysis. Fur- 
thermore if a positive transference is set up matters may be then 
rendered very difficult and even dangerous (socially) for the 
analyst because of the patient’s abundant sexual phantasies. This 
feature will be discussed more fully under a later section. 

In general then all feebleminded types are inapplicable to 
psychoanalysis so far as therapeutic aims are in view. 

The contrasting or demented types form another large group. 
Here “ dementia” is used as a broad and loose conception similar 
to “ feeblemindedness.” Yet the same criteria may be applied to 
them. If the deterioration of a once fairly average intelligence is 
a result of irreparable factors, and the grade of deterioration is 
such, as outlined by intelligence tests (Sommer, Ziehen, Kraepe- 
lin, etc.), that intellectual plasticity is gone and new concepts 
cannot be grasped, then psychoanalysis is impossible. 

There are a number of older patients who by reason of emo- 
tional upsets (loss of wife, husband, or money) appear far more 
deteriorated than they really are. Here a partial analysis may 
clear up the emontional disturbance and render the patient far 
better able to handle his conflicts. As a rule a complete analysis 
is unnecessary—often impossible. There may be enough plasticity 
for these patients to grasp the chief mechanisms at fault. They 
are not growing old gracefully, one might say, but they are not 
plastic enough to be made over and the analyst is unwise who 
would attempt it. (This group will be discussed later chiefly 
under the symptomatic and presenile depressions. ) 

General paresis is not to be analyzed save from the standpoint 
of scientific interest. Inasmuch as cyto-biological tests should 
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make it impossible to confuse the early “ neurasthenic” signs of 
paresis with a psychoneurosis, there is now little justification for 
the loss of valuable time entailed by the use of any other form of 
treatment than that for the syphilis. 

Patients with other dementing processes, alcoholic, presenile, 
tumor, etc., are likewise impossible and should be rejected. Very 
valuable psychoanalytic material may be obtained from the “ ram- 
blings ” of a senile dement, or a paretic, but such apply to the inter- 
pretative art which may be of service for other patients rather 
than of value in the treatment of the producer of the symptoms. 

Acute maniacal states are manifestly unapproachable—. ¢., so 
far as the present outlook is concerned. The productivity of such 
patients is often readily analyzable, and one’s psychoanalytic com- 
prehension obtains invaluable illumination from them; one may 
obtain a complete picture of the entire conflict as it is bursting 
like a Gatling gun.2. Such an interpretative analysis may be of 
great service later on when the patient has made a spontaneous 
recovery but practically all attempts to modify the course of an 
acute excitement in a manic-depressive psychosis by analytic pro- 
cedures have proved unavailing. 

Similar conditions rule in other acute excitements. Acute and 
subacute deliria may be impossible to analyze if very acute. The 
subacute delirium of alcoholic hallucinosis in an intelligent indi- 
vidual may give surprisingly good results by analytic treatment, 
however, and also lead to the uncovering of the motives for the 
alcoholism. 

Acute katatonic excitement is unapproachable. If a positive 
transference becomes established the patient may be controlled 
somewhat, but there are few analysts who have worked enough 
with katatonics to enable them to establish a working transference. 
Acute depressed states are very difficult or impossible for the 
beginner. They are nearly all potentially suicidal and all of the 
precautions of the older methods, especailly in guarding against 
self-destruction, must be held in mind® in approaching these cases. 
Psychoanalysis reveals suicidal ideas earlier and more definitely 
than any other procedure and hence is justifiable for a short time. 


2 McCurdy, State Hospital Bulletin, 1913. 
3 See Farrar, White and Jelliffe, /. c. 
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Mute patients are unapproachable, but it should be remembered 
that there may be patients who while verbally mute yet speak in 
every movement of the body. Only the trained psychiatrist with 
analytic tendencies can interpret these, however, and they should 
offer only opportunity for observation and study rather than hope 
for therapy in the hands of a beginner. I have sat by « mute 
katatonic for an hour attempting a variety of openings with all 
the zest which in my younger days had been given to a game of 
chess. One must be anxious to do just that sort of thing it one 
hopes to surprise nature into giving up a psychical fact. 

These are the chief impossible types. Later on some of them 
will be discussed more in detail. 

II. The groups for which psychoanalysis would be unwise are 
naturally less capable of clear formulation. Wisdom and lack of 
wisdom being comparative terms their use as guides to conduct 
imply that the problems are open. 

There is a group of patients which do not come within any 
clinical classification so far as neurology and psychiatry are con- 
cerned for whom psychoanalysis is not impossible but for whom 
we can expect little from its application. Its application is not 
going to cure the patient. Some help may be hoped for, but in 
general the patient has established a fairly good working basis for 
himself and does not really intend to be disturbed. 

It is highly important to recognize this group with its sub- 
groups for there are many individuals in them, and as it is the 
habit of such individuals to go from doctor to doctor they are the 
chief factors in carrying gossip, and in giving the usually very 
tenuous basis for the misinterpretations which result, not directed 
to psychoanalysis alone, but in all branches of medicine. I call 
them the “little bird” group. They are all types of personalities, 
but most of them have little interest in anything, are somewhat 
introverted, but are capable of establishing a superficial rapport 
with great ease, and fall away quickly to seek a new attachment. 
One cannot escape them. Whether one treats them or not they 
will say things to the next claimant for their favor which con- 
scious as well as unconscious rivarly seizes upon to augment bad 
feeling among us. They are not infrequently superficially clever. 
There is an active and passive subgroup. The women are chiefly 
in the former, the men in the latter. The former are more mali- 
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cious in their comments on the other doctors. They seem to like 
to set each other by the ears. They give, if one allows them, the 
petty gossip of the households. They know all the “backstairs 
gossip.” “‘ Dr. So-and-so treated them for this, but Dr. So-and-so 
said it was that, and now you are the only one to understand.” 
They are interesting semi-invalids, at times even “ kittenish.” 

Many of these patients do not care to get well. They use their 
neurosis to keep up a type of “peeping.” They will not see 
themselves, and have little courage to do any real work. Parasi- 
tism is a marked unconscious factor. They are molluscs, either 
dependent upon a mother, a father or brother, or a rich uncle, or 
some benefit society. The doctor is a vicarious ever-changing 
substitute, and they give him the little tittle-tattle about his fellow 
practitioners that he not infrequently though often unwittingly 
likes. 

When once embarked on an analytic treatment with these 
patients they hang on and on so long as their small vanities and 
foibles are undisturbed. When the analytic probe beais heavily 
upon these they pout and fall away. A strong insistence upon 
having “backbone” and “standing up to their task” causes a 
further flight, this time perhaps to the gastro-enterologist, or the 
gynecologist, or what not, and the analyst wakes up to find that 
his work has only contributed to the patient’s autoerotic phan- 
tasies, usually of an infantile or adolescent type. Only a wide 
experience will make one acquainted with all the variants of this 
type. Essentially they do not wish to get well. To do so would 
make them have to work, and this is impossible. 


(To be continued.) 
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CRITICAL DIGEST 


SOME FREUDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PARANOIA PROBLEM 


By C. R. Payne, A.B., M.D. 


(Continued from page 93) 


In an article by Dr. A. MAepeR of Zurich, “ Analyses of Two 
Cases of Dementia Precox (Paranoid Form)”, the author pre- 
sents two interesting analyses showing the mental mechanisms in 
the paranoid form of dementia precox. The reader should re- 
member that an abstract of an analysis is at best very frag- 
mentary and often destroys the clearness of the original; it is 
hoped that all who are interested in following these psychological 
investigations may read the whole article in the German. 


(a) Case J. B. 

1. Clinical History—Patient was born in 1869. Father died 
of phthisis. Mother died in 1883. One brother healthy. 
Patient is married and has three children, all of whom are some- 
what weak physically. Wife at one time in sanitarium for 
pulmonary tuberculosis. As a young boy, he received an injury 
to the right eye from a snowball which has left a difference in 
pupils and spot on the cornea. He often suffers from con- 
junctivitis. Was bright in school. After two years in the sec- 
ondary schools, he became a salesman. In 1886, he was cashier 
and buyer for a small store. In 1894, became bookkeeper for a 
mercantile establishment. His chief speculated and was dis- 
charged for shortage in his accounts. J. B. was promoted to 
position of chief. He had to put the business on a firm basis 
again and also prosecute in the courts his former chief and other 
members of the firm. Patient at this time was in the town- 


1“ Psychologische Untersuchungen an Dementia praecox Kranken,” 
von Dr. A. Maeder (Zurich), Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische und Psy- 
chopathologische Forschungen, Vol. II, Part I, 1910. 
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council, member of athletic and shooting societies, affable and 
well liked. 

About 1900, he became excited, seemed overstrained and more 
and more peculiarly reticent. In 1901, his office was broken into 
at night and 1,800 francs taken. J. B. became very troubled and 
thought he was suspected of having been a party to the burglary. 
He had anxiety of being arrested on the streets, feared there were 
policemen waiting for him; at night, he made his wife help 
him hunt in the house to see that the money had not been secretly 
hidden there to bring suspicion on him. He began to withdraw 
from political activity, went to his work irregularly, complained 
much of headache (forehead and vertex) and acted peculiarly 
toward his business associates. 

In summer of 1901, he went for treatment to Churwalden and 
in October on advice of his physician, to Lugano. He used con- 
siderable money and spoke of the purchase of a beautiful villa for 
which he did not possess the funds. He was so restless nights 
that the landlord had to request him to leave. Then he suddenly 
began to go to church on Sunday in high hat and black coat; he 
had expensive headstones erected for his parents. He slept a few 
nights at a very expensive hotel. He became very indifferent 
toward his family, many times vexed with his wife, which had 
never been the case earlier. Until this time, he had been a very 
good man. Now he began to talk of divorce; he must marry 
another of higher order. “ Wife and children will then receive 
a pension.” In March, 1902, he wrote to Queen Wilhelmina and 
asked her for a place. For Louis d’or (gold pieces) he had 
a regular passion at this time and -did not wish to pay out any 
gold. On account of his delusions and growing indifference 
toward his family, he was brought to the asylum for observation 
with diagnosis of progressive paralysis (May 5, 1902). 

When he arrived, he was oriented for time and place. Per- 
ception good. Attention and memory also good. He stood a 
test of his intelligence well. Affectivity, abnormal: indifferent 
disposition, dull euphoria. Delusions: he was morganatic hus- 
band of Queen Wilhelmina, had met her many times in Zurich 
and neighborhood and in third class railway carriage. Delusions 
of reference: he interpreted everything, even the most innocent 
remarks in relation to himself. Grandiose delusions: he came 
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from the Orleans family; was also a son of Napoleon I; his wife 
came from a royal Belgian Catholic family. Disturbances of 
special senses: he heard voices from a woman, has the bodily 
feeling of the presence of Queen Wilhelmina. Told of earlier 
visions (at death of his mother), also later in O. he had heard 
the General March played in the night ; he had gone to the ceme- 
tery but had seen nothing except a shining thing on his mother’s 
gravestone, it might have been a star. Differences of pupils 
present. Reaction on both sides prompt. Physically, nothing 
abnormal except active tendon reflexes. On July 10, 1902, he 
was released unimproved with diagnosis of dementia przcox, 
paranoid form. 

At home, he remained idle, sat most of the time in his room 
with closed shutters ; in the months preceding his second commit- 
ment ( March, 1903) he complained that his wife wanted to poison 
him. He was vulgar and violent toward his wife, accused her of 
being unfaithful, etc. Received at asylum again July, 1903. 
Condition much the same as before except that he hallucinated a 
good deal and was at times quite excited. He would not work, 
stood much of the time by the window, spoke much of his chil- 
dren, whom he said were persecuted like himself. Considered 
the physicians as members of a plot; his persecutors were organ- 
ized into a society. 

In December, 1903, he asserted that a meeting of his judges 
took place in the medical office, the director of the asylum was the 
investigating authority. The attorney for the Confederation K. 
was also present. Recently he had been at a meeting of the 
assizes where it was asserted he had practiced homosexuality. 
His attitude toward the physicians was always mistrustful and 
threatening. In January, 1904, he asserted that a meeting of the 
physicians of the Canton took place in front of the house; he had 
been able to follow the transactions. The assistant physician, W., 
has been put out of the association; he cannot longer practice 
psychiatry. He had heard that one of his sons was to be shot. 
June, 1904: His affairs would be very simple if one would only 
assume that his real name was “ Bonaparte” and Joh. B. only the 
name of his foster-father. January, 1905: Many hypochondriacal 
complaints. He is injected with all kinds of poisons; he has 
“shining eyes” (of the so-called Gens ulpia) which are at the 
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bottom of this treatment (“chloride injections’’). Brass slides 
are introduced into his eyes. He is shot in the eyes with a “ pro- 
jector ”; he hides his head under the bed-clothes to prevent it. 
1906, he was somewhat more accessible but still full of delusions, 
heard many voices. A worse period set in; he became restless, 
had to sleep nights in a cell where he was much plagued. He 
gradually progressed from the best ward to the most noisy. In 
August, 1906, a wart was cut off which made him very woebegone. 
He washed the place for a quarter of an hour. 1907, still in the 
ward for excited patients. January, 1908: In spite of the fact 
that he is still in the cell division, it has been possible to educate 
him to work. He works eight hours in the fields, is again more 
accessible to physicians but holds fast to his delusions. In his free 
hours, he stands alone in a corner of the courtyard with cap over 
eyes. Often excited, complains of his sufferings ; frequently prac- 
tices peculiar gymnastics concerning the meaning of which he will 
give no information: suddenly swings both arms forwards and 
laughs or stands with legs apart and strikes popliteal spaces with 
his fists, making involuntary bows. 

2. Analysis—The psychoanalysis was begun while the patient 
was in the ward for excited patients. During the course of the 
analysis, he improved so that he could be transferred to the 
quietest open ward. This improvement has lasted 1% years. 
Maeder does not assert that the analysis caused this improvement 
but merely calls attention to the occurrence. The patient was in- 
telligent and took a certain interest in the analysis. He had an 
outspoken transference upon the analyst. 

Results of the Analysis ——The final, actually precipitating 
agency in the psychosis was the burglary of the patient’s office. 
From that moment on, the disease was outwardly manifest, espe- 
cially the ideas of persecution and of grandeur, which had for- 
merly appeared only episodically and isolated (gravestones for 
parents, stopping at expensive hotel). At this time, two com- 
plexes of ideas were especially emphasized: (1) power (money, 
high birth) and (2) sexuality and everything pertaining to it. 
After eight years, these same complexes are still plainly visible. 
Ideas of persecution and grandeur may be shown with both com- 
plexes. The analysis shows numerous bridges joining these par- 
allel series of ideas. They are not sharply differentiated and their 
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separation is rather artificial but useful for the sake of clearness. 

A. Complex of Sexuality—Patient had gradually become in- 
different to his wife (1901-2). He says “the brunettes are hard 
to satisfy.” (His wife is a brunette.) He himself is blue-eyed 
and a dark blonde, a condition which plays an important rdle in the 
later development of delusions. “She has a hot temperament.” 
He must marry another, a blonde (the first intimation of an im- 
potence complex, he needs new stimulus, his wife demands too 
much). As transitive form of this wish, a delusion appears that 
his wife has secretly had an abortion performed, is untrue to him. 
As confirmation of the fear of impotence may be mentioned the 
patient’s inability to give the number of his children correctly, 
always making it too many; once he claimed five, then a whole 
crowd of legitimate and illegitimate children and always asserted 
that he had twins. In reality, he had three children. He says 
“they wished to ruin him” that is “ make him directly impotent” 
(own expression) ; he is persecuted and maltreated sexually in 
cruel manner by injections of poisons into his eyes, abdomen and 
indeed anus. They will spoil his wonderful “shining eyes,” ruin 
his testicles. Here appear also delusions of persecution of homo- 
sexual nature, injections into anus, hallucinations of voluptuous 
men in dreams. His enemies accuse him of infecting his boys 
with syphilis in the anus and eyes. 

Another indication of homosexuality is the fact that the patient 
was discovered in bed in the private room of another patient in 
the ward. The latter was an invert and had been committed for 
these practices, which the patient knew. 

The collected expressions of the patient regarding sexual 
things may be summarized as follows: polygamous tendencies, 
repressed homosexual inclinations, fears of impotence (these ele- 
ments are all to be seen with plus or minus signs as persecutions, 
compensatory wish fulfillments, etc.). 

Hypochondriacal complaints: pains in vertex and forehead, 
especially in the eyes. He often bathes his eyes, ordinarily with 
water but sometimes with milk or indeed lemonade which has 
caused conjunctivitis. He also rubs his eyes much. The pains 
arise from poisonings, from injections of “green acid,” “ green 
poison,” chloral hydrate, morphine, phosphorus, sulphur and 
other “green poisons.” They wish to destroy the wonderful 
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beams of his blue eyes, the “ fructifying rays” which belong only 
to his race, the so-called Gens ulpia. Eyes with him are associated 
with sexuality. He likes baths to wash off the poisons. He 
drinks water by the liter to carry off the poison. Rubbing the 
body with camphor is another purification measure and so on. 
Also he must practice onanism in order to get the poison out of 
his testicles. 

Further, the patient suffers many persecutions: sharp instru- 
ments are used by his enemies, knives, daggers, needles, rifles, 
revolvers, “protectors.” They are aimed at the eyes, the 
abdomen, the back, especially toward the lower parts, the anus. 
This has lasted years. Men enter his room at night and manipu- 
late him with instruments. These undoubtedly arise from his 
homosexual tendencies. This is still plainer when we learn that 
the tortures are usually accompanied by pollutions. J. B. has 
often thought he had a salamander, a snake or worm in his 
anus. This is a frequent female phantasy with vagina in place 
of anus. The addition that he once had a salamander in his 
intestines, the passage of which was very difficult, sounds like a 
birth phantasy. 

By the assumption of homosexual tendencies and persecu- 
tions, many things in the case become clear. For a schizophrenic, 
he formed a surprisingly good rapport with the physician. The 
clinging handshake was in itself long suspicious. 

His phantasies showed a peculiar passivity. ‘“ Something was 
done to him.” “ Voluptuaries satisfy their lust on him.” To the 
same train of thoughts belong his delusions regarding his sons. 
They are persecuted and martyred by knife thrusts in the back 
just like himself. By this transitivism, he seems to absolve him- 
self for his homosexual inclination toward his sons. His enemies 
commit the tortures, misuse the boys, not he. 

The persecution is here to be considered essentially a homo- 
sexual assault. The psychic impotence of the patient may ex- 
plain the poisoning. He has many delusions concerning the 
fructifying rays which proceed from him, especially from his 
eyes. All women fall in love with him when he looks at them. 
The Queen of Holland is in love with him but his enemies have 
prevented their marriage. All great events of nature like vol- 
canic outbreaks, cyclones, floods, etc., are connected with the 
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conditions of his body, etc., etc. These phantasies of extra- 
ordinary fruitfulness and power form a compensation for his 
growing feeling of insufficiency in sexual matters, his approach- 
ing impotence, they are clearly wish fulfillments. 

The Defence of the Persecutions—Against the persecutions 
of his delusions, the patient developed a correspondingly phan- 
tastic series of means of defence. Washing and rinsing the eyes 
and body, drinking much water, onanism to clear out the testicles, 
a special kind of gymnastic exercises and finally various pre- 
tended mechanical inventions like a flying automobile. All 
served the purpose of fortifying him against his enemies and 
their plots. 

B. Complex of Origin —In this abstract we can only touch on 
the salient points which the author has carefully worked out in 
detail from the patient’s delusions in a most interesting manner. 
J. B. fancied he was of royal descent, tracing his lineage in a 
phantastic manner to the angel Gabriel. He said his real father 
was King Louis Philippe d’Orleans, hence his liking for gold 
pieces (Louis d’or) before mentioned. This portion of the article 
shows the productivity of the psychosis excellently and should 
be read by all interested. 

3. Resumé—lImportant for the development of the psychosis 
was the relation of the patient as a child to his parents. The 
mother, a blonde with blue eyes, was always the favorite parent ; 
she seems to have had a strong influence on the character of her 
son. After her death, he had a vision of her as his guardian 
angel. The father was dark (eyes and hair). J. B. does not 
seem to have loved him especially. He calls him not only stupid 
but envious, avaricious, black and tuberculous. Still, the father 
must have exerted some influence on the boy, for he chose a wife 
who resembled the father in many ways, “dark, avaricious, 
insatiable, Catholic.” The psychosis broke out after a fairly 
prosperous life shortly after he was forty.? It started with a 
delusion of reference, the content of which was related to the 


~ 


2 There is a discrepancy in the text here. According to dates given 
in the clinical history, J. B. was born in 1869 and committed in 1902. He 
would thus be only past thirty when the psychosis broke out. Whether 
the error lies in the former date or in the age given above I am unable to 
determine.—REVIEWER. 
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business events of the past year. Episodically there appeared 
delusions of persecution and grandeur which were gradually 
systematized. By degrees, the psychic material became separated 
into two great groups, the delusion of persecution and the delu- 
sion of grandeur. It is interesting to observe each group by 
itself. I quote the author’s description: 

“The maternal traits which we have mentioned above become 
the typical traits of a special race, the ‘Gens ulpia.’ At first 
there are only female members outside of B. himself and of 
course the mother is one and the blonde queen of the Netherlands 
with whom he believes himself morganatically married another. 
From the mother, he comes by clang association to a glorified 
genealogical table (from Anna Kiindig (mother’s name) to 
Konigin Anna, Johanna von Orleans, etc.), which goes back 
through most of the royal families of the world to John (Johann) 
the Baptist, Abel, Prometheus and the Archangel Gabriel. The 
family is called the St. Johannis family (patient’s name is Johann, 
the mother’s Anna). Everything great and good on earth has 
been made by him. Mere earthly greatness does not suffice. 
The eyes of J. B., which for numerous reasons (stated in the 
text) assume a central position, become cosmic forces; by their 
rays, they fructify the whole world, they contain the force of 
gravitation, they are Heaven itself. 

“To the second group belong the persecutors of the patient, at 
first vague figures which torment him in the most cruel manner 
imaginable, maltreat him with all kinds of instruments and 
poisons (the whole physical delusion of persecution). Gradually, 
the manner of persecution becomes more precise which is in great 
part of symbolic nature, the persecution is chiefly a sexual one 
and indeed quite particularly an homosexual one. The chief 
traits of the enemies are derived from the patient’s wife and 
father (in contrast to the traits of the mother) ; the members of 
the conspiracy are dark red-faced men, of an especial envious- 
ness and insatiability in sexual matters and financial relations 
like their prototypes. They would completely ruin B., against 
which he protects himself as best he can by the elaboration of a 
complicated system; he utilizes even jokes and rebuses. The 
delusion gradually extends to everything which is negatively emo- 
tionally toned for him (clericalism, conservatism, social democ- 
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racy, etc.), ultimately coming to Satan himself, the personification 
of evil. Finally, out of the originally individual conflicts of B. 
which were grounded in the family constellation, an abstract 
struggle of good against evil has been evolved.” The mechanisms 
involved will be considered after taking up the second case. 


(b) Case F. R. 

1. Clinical History—Patient was a locksmith in Zurich, 
single, Protestant, born March 8, 1869. Heredity poor, grand- 
father an odd man, mother eight years in insane asylum (para- 
noia?), three brothers and sisters psychopathic, two brothers and 
sisters very ambitious, feel themselves destined for “higher 
things.” Father a teacher in the middle class schools, a brother 
teacher of drawing. 

In the primary schools, a certain debility was noticeable. He 
lost courage and decided to become a gardener. After a year’s 
trial, gave it up and became at fifteen locksmith’s apprentice. As 
a boy, excitable and passionate, got along badly with his brother, 
when nine years old tried to strangle him, did not get on well 
with parents, would not be corrected and once would have struck 
his stepmother when she reproved him. Physically weak, had 
a severe catarrh of the lungs at fifteen. After his apprenticeship, 
he took course as machinist and fireman. In 1888, he traveled 
in Switzerland and South Germany, tried to go to Paris with 
twenty-five francs but could not for lack of money and finally 
came back to home town. He could not work steadily nor get 
on with his masters. Last two years before commitment, he 
stayed at home doing only odd jobs. Gradually, he began to 
show unmistakable signs of insanity; he was choleric, several 
times threw knife or fork at his brother or stepmother, was 
intolerant of alcohol, began to gesticulate and talk to himself; he 
wanted the money which his dead mother had left him (delu- 
sion), said the household could not exist without him, he must 
marry a rich wife, who had a “ theological heart lesion,” the good 
God had told him on Good Friday. There was an alliance 
against him. His father had made a botch of him, otherwise he 
would have been a great pulpit orator, the world is going to end 
in ninety years if they (relatives or parents) do not become great 
“ Zofinger ” before then. 
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He got physically and mentally worse rapidly and was com- 
mitted to asylum, March 23, 1895, with diagnosis of primary 
paranoia. 

Resumé.—We are dealing with a poorly educated, apparently 
untalented man who comes of a not uncultured family. In an 
independent position, he has completely failed. He is physically 
weak, nervous, poor and very ugly. 

“It will be very interesting to compare these facts with the 
content of his delusions. In the psychosis, we recognize quite a 
different man: ‘I enjoy culture and have made poetry about it. 
I feel unhappy that I have become a locksmith and not a farmer. 
Of late I have thought over how I would straighten it out, every- 
thing which pleases me I would get for myself. In this way, I 
have drawn and studied out plans in my head for three quarters 
of a year. I have heard voices which torment me, tease, prick 
me with needles, pinch me while they mean that I have injured 
them and have been gross with them, that is an alliance, I hear 
their voices, they are clear and sound like children’s speech.’ 

“Tt has excited me, I have become angry, it was too stupid 
of me, I have insulted them together. It has not helped, they 
have begun again. I know why it all happens but I have no 
proof. They are noble people who feel themselves injured by 
me, etc. It is the Alliance of Princes, Zurich. People of Bahn- 
hofstrasse (the finest street in the city). B. is the president of 
the Alliance, of the Union of nobles, who protest when they are 
injured. They are the capitalists, etc. I think I have seen them 
as they have come into my room in the night. I have then lighted 
the lamp but could perceive no one. Many times also, I have a 
peculiar taste in my mouth as if a little animal had done some- 
thing on my tongue.” 

In the course of the period of observation, similar and other 
hallucinations were elaborated, for example, R. is helping with 
the dusting of the ward; suddenly he throws the brush away 
excitedly, “that is not allowed,” he takes out his notebook and 
writes: “unallowed disturbance by the Madonna”; or he com- 
plains that someone is reaching into his brain with the fingers. 

From these few statements one derives various material which 
will later assume a great significance in the delusional system of 
the patient: The patient is dissatisfied with his status; in the 
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phantasy he disposes things quite differently. He is persecuted 
by noble people of Bahnhofstrasse, they are rich capitalists. 
Something malicious is done to him, he is tormented. The 
modern diagnosis would be dementia precox (paranoid form). 

2. Analysis—A. The persecutions, hypochondriacal com- 
plaints and feelings of insufficiency. 

These persecutions take the form of various disturbances of 
his organs and their functions by higher powers, especially Satan 
and noble people. The manner of persecution is rather indefinite 
and not always described alike. Much of it has to do with the 
sexual organs. There are also female Satans who do improper 
things. Besides these, there was a more or less organized band 
of enemies who were envious of him. 

Closely associated with the ideas of persecution were hypo- 
chondriacal ideas and feelings of insufficiency. He was and still 
is, so he says, sick from exhaustion following overdoing, has 
gout, feels something stuck into his great toe. He has dis- 
turbances of circulation and “distillation.” He realizes that his 
head is wrong. He creates a mixed speech to describe his 
ailments. 

B. Compensations (wishfulfillments). As described in the 
anamnesis, the patient came from the lower circles, father a 
teacher, stepmother had a restaurant. He received a very rudi- 
mentary education, made a failure of gardening and did not 
succeed much better as a locksmith. He is weak in body, even 
tuberculous at times, and has an ugly appearance. In a word, 
fate has been most unkind to him. In the psychosis, the patient 
seeks a rich compensation, the injustice is corrected in the phan- 
tasy by wishfulfillment. 

First come the infantile wishes, he is a prince or saint and 
since he came from a teacher’s family, a scholar. He had to do 
only with Excellencies. He creates a new speech of his own 
which he calls Excellencies’ speech. He is still higher, he is a 
son by the direct line of the Savior. He is subject to the Savior 
but sometimes Christ himself, etc., etc. 

In one field especially does he compensate richly in his delu- 
sions, that of sexual gratification. Denied this by his constitu- 
tion and appearance, in his phantasies, he is beloved by proud and 
beautiful ladies, Italian, Swiss and French. In every country, 
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court ladies are in love with him, also teachers and others. His 
mother is a fine lady, Queen of Italy, often identified with the 
Madonna. 

Another creation of the patient’s mind was an elaborate 
anatomical system which, because of his limited knowledge, was 
most laughable. Although interesting, it does not demand our 
close examination. We may pass on after quoting the author’s 
remarks on the conclusion of this part of the analysis: “ Here we 
see the mechanism of projection in action. His own body is pro- 
jected into the world, all activities in the curious system are also 
activities in the individual. Ultimately, all may be traced back 
to two components: on one side, the patient himself with the dear 
God, who. he himself also is (with everything therewith con- 
nected, lifework, etc.), on the other side, the enemies, the strong 
ones having to do with Satan, the devil himself. Thus the con- 
flict of evil with good.” Maeder also takes up in detail the 
neologisms formed by the patient and shows that these are almost 
without exception capable of interpretation showing a real mental 
work. 

Taking up the question of whether the patient had an actual 
dementia or only an apparent one, the author remarks that the 
patient’s interest had been turned from the outer world and 
reality to phantasy life. The latter predominated to such an 
extent that adaptation to external realities failed. From the out- 
side, the patient’s behavior and speech seemed unintelligible and 
foolish but viewed from the standpoint of the patient’s phan- 
tasies, all had sense. 

Psychogenesis—While Maeder is unable because of insuff- 
cient objective data to give a complete picture of the psycho- 
pathological phenomena in this case, he gives many interesting 
suggestions of how the disease probably developed. F. R.’s 
father was a teacher, a good citizen and stern man and although 
not greatly loved by his son has left an iraportant impression on 
him. The patient constantly strives in his delusions for a higher 
intellectual standard, he develops a special Excellency speech, 
considers himself a scientific man, etc., etc. This continual 
striving toward intellectual preéminence undoubtedly comes from 
the influence of the father on the son. The relation of the patient 
to God and the Savior also probably arises from a transforma- 
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tion of his attitude toward his father. The mother furnished 
the model for the Madonna. Of his mother, the patient says, 
“she was tender and delicate, sickly and pious” which is ob- 
jectively demonstrable, since she was in the same institution as 
F. R. and died of tuberculosis. Mutual traits of both appear 
frequently in the ideal figures created by F. R. in the psychosis: 
delicate, tender, distinguished, etc. 

“Here as with all neurotics and psychoneurotics who are 
thoroughly analyzed, the polymorphous perverse tendency 
(Freud) may be seen; F. R. has for example in every city a 
beautiful court lady ; the homosexual component also is not lack- 
ing and indeed exists in the repression (see this mechanism in the 
theoretical part, see also there the importance of the father for 
the origin of the passive persecution). R. is homosexually 
persecuted; something is done to him by young people and the 
“Cortez Preglia,” the athletes, something done to his sexual 
organs, etc. In general, with him the sexual is deeply hidden 
under symbolism.” 

In a splendid word picture, Maeder thus sums up the case: 
“They (the delusions) are all true compensations; the patient 
does in the phantasy everything which nature has denied him. In 
the anamnesis, we wrote: ‘ We have to do with a poorly educated, 
apparently untalented man who springs from a not uncultured 
family ; in an independent position, he has completely failed. He 
is physically weak, nervous, poor and very ugly.’ In the psy- 
chosis, we have in contrast to do with a Docent and gentleman 
who speaks a highly polished esoteric language full of abstract 
expressions and who will associate only with scientific cultured 
people. He is the possessor of the great Winterthur works, the 
capital of the country and the earth; everything belongs to him, 
he springs from God himself. He is enormously rich (bank 
director and distinguished man) ; ‘I was too charming, too gallant 
and handsome’; he became the object of envy. No less a person 
than the Devil himself begins the war against him, sends his 
forces, the mighty Alliance, against him. The conflict enlarges to 
a struggle of the highest power against the devil. F. R. thus 
attains a cosmic significance, the sum of the ideas of grandeur in 
general. His healthy, powerful body was severely injured by 
peculiar maneuvers. Now he is sick with us. The physical 
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persecution assumes a special character in that the body of the 
patient is projected out into the world and identified with it, the 
struggle against him is likewise called the struggle of evil with 
good.” 

THEORETICAL. CONCERNING THE MECHANISMS 


(a) Origin of the Delusion of Persecution—Briefly sum- 
marized from Maeder’s resumé of J. B.’s case, the points are as 
follows: J. B. had certain polygamous and homosexual tendencies 
(instinctive in Freudian sense). Against the following of these, 
his wife stood as a hindrance. “ There exists primarily in the 
patient an instinct for activity, for expansion in a definite direc- 
tion. From without, an obstacle exercises an inhibitory action 
on this. This passive resistance is felt by the ego as an active 
resistance, it is as you might say, personified, changed to an 
aggressive force.” The ease with which a passive resistance is 
conceived as a hostile force is illustrated by most insane patients’ 
attitude toward the director of the institution in which they are 
confined. He is almost always considered an enemy. 

This manner of reaction is not characteristic merely of the 
delusion of persecution but is a quite general kind of reaction. 
Children personify and try to punish inanimate objects on which 
they injure themselves. Xerxes had the boisterous sea struck 
with chains. The Indian bites the stone on which he stumbles. 
This personification of an obstacle is a primitive and universal 
type of reaction; it probably has a biological significance and 
serves for the defence of the individual. 

We now consider how J. B.’s delusion of passive homosexual 
persecution arose from his homosexual tendencies. An example 
of a phantasy which Maeder obtained from a healthy young 
man seems to show this genesis in formation. “A young man 
sees a beautiful woman. There arises in him the wish to possess 
her. This thought is repressed as improper. Shortly after, the 
phantasy suddenly appears that the woman comes to him, will 
attack him sexually; she excites him so that he yields and she 
overpowers him.” The patient J. B. had plain homosexual 
tendencies. In his paranoid phantasies, he suffered homosexual 
attacks. It is easy to assume that the change of the active 
instinct into the passive suffering occurred under the influence of 
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the repression as in the example given. This constitutes the 
mechanism which Freud has described as projection. The wish 
of the ego is projected upon the object of the wish and returns 
to consciousness as something from without. Another term for 
this process is “transitivism.” This may be considered as a 
protective measure against unpleasant emotionally toned contents 
of consciousness. 

Generalization of the Delusion of Persecution—This comes 
about gradually by associations. Everything which contains a 
feeling of discomfort (Unlust) or can call forth such a feeling is 
arranged in the category of the bad and hostile. Everything good 
and pleasant belongs to the patient and his race. 

Origin of the Delusion of Grandeur—The dementia przcox 
patient gradually loses interest in the world of reality and with- 
draws himself from it. He loses the normal exchange between 
the individual and the external world and thereby the means for 
checking up the correctness of his ideas by objective standards. 
But, though the patient receives less and less from the external 
world and shows less and less interest in its affairs, his mind is 
not a blank, but builds a world of his own in which he is of 
greater and greater importance. “He is of wonderful bodily 
grace, enormously strong, immensely wealthy, allwise, etc.” The 
activity of the instinct for expansion is held back from normal 
outlets in the external world and is applied to the ego, it is 
“introverted.” All ungratified wishes of the past and present 
now run riot in the gratification of phantasy for the inhibitions of 
reality have been removed. It is easy to see how much the 
infantile can facilitate this process. 

Another mechanism sharing in the formation of the grandiose 
delusion is exteriorization. For example, J. B. identified his eyes 
with the heavens or the sun, the “ fructifying rays,” etc. Organs 
important to the delusion are exteriorized. Ultimately the ego 
includes the whole world. The patient lives in a world which he 
has personified by his complexes. “The exteriorization is an 
expansion of the ego in contrast to transitivism which signifies a 
limitation. We come to the conclusion that the ideas of persecu- 
tion and those of grandeur arise independently of each other but 
have in common the fact that both start from the life-instincts, 
from the realization of free or repressed wishes.” 
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Maeder’s concluding remarks, which are most interesting, may 
be summarized as follows: The analyses have plainly shown how 
in the psychoses all symptoms are related to some emotionally 
toned complexes of ideas, how they are to be considered as results 
or activities of these. They show that the content of the psy- 
chosis is strongly determined by individual elements but that the 
mechanisms are the same in both cases; that the motives for 
actions are relatively few and that most of them belong to the 
instinctive life of the infantile period. 

There exists in these paranoid patients a lively mental activity 
of constructive character which shows itself in the paranoid 
system. A penetrating investigation by psychoanalytic methods 
justifies the conclusion that incoherency in chronic conditions is 
merely a misunderstanding and that of dementia as it occurs in 
the organic mental diseases there is no such thing. On the con- 
trary, the patients think most actively. 

The patients live in a dream world in which their unfulfilled 
wishes of childhood and in part of the present have come to ful- 
fillment and indeed more, to a pathological compensation. This 
dream is so emotionally attractive to the patients that they have 
lost their interest for the outer world. 

Further, the influence of the parents upon the child and the 
family constellation in its effect upon the development of the 
child is plainly seen. The transition from normal to pathological 
is not sharply demarcated but fluctuating; the psychosis does not 
build by new mechanisms but by exaggeration of existing ones; 
it creates on a basis of previous experiences and chooses from the 
present according to complexes in the mind. The life-instincts of 
normal activity (self-preservation, sexual instinct with its numer- 
ous component instincts) continue to act in the psychosis. Prob- 
ably the interaction, the synergy, is lost. 


(To be continued) 
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Is it otherwise with our poets? Think, for example, of Gott- 
fried Keller as mentioned by Bleuler. 

We have seen that it is precisely those who have been disap- 
pointed in their social or in their love relations who put wish 
structures into their poetry. 

Later we will see that the stepmother fairy tales are only a 
special group of tales with sexual wish fulfillment. The step- 
mother (in other fairy tales the corresponding role is generally 
played by a giantess or a witch, the stepmother is thus also in 
this relation a special case) is the enemy, the marplot in the sexual 
wish structure, who is vanquished. In many fairy tales she her- 
self, in others her daughter, is the sexual rival. The first category 
shows, still clearer than the latter, her role in the fairy tale wish 
structure. (A further interpretation of the figure of the step- 
mother will be noted further on.) 

In the oriental fairy tales the stepmother perhaps cannot play 
this role because the relation in the sexual domain is otherwise 
than with us. 

“ Cinderella” with its variations serves best as an example of 
a stepmother fairy tale; also “ Dame Holle” (Grimm, No. 24). 
An icelandic Cinderella, where the stepmother is relatively sec- 
ondary, we find in Rittershaus,’ No. 66, with parallels to this 
theme. There is also a sexual symbolism contained in it (dog, 
fire, giant, burning the giant’s skin), to which we will later 
return. 

A peasant pair had three daughters, Ingibjérg, Sigridur and 

3 A. Rittershaus, “ Neuislandische Volksmarchen.” Halle a. S., 1902. 
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Helga. While the two older sisters were treated as princesses 
the youngest had to do all the work and never received a good 
word for it. Once the fire in the cottage had gone out and as it 
was feared that Helga perhaps would embrace the opportunity to 
run away from the house Ingibjorg was sent forth to bring in 
some fire from somewhere. As she came by a hill on her way 
she heard spoken from inside “ would you rather have me for you 
or against you?” She said that that was a matter of indifference 


to her and went on. Now she came to a great cave. In it meat 
was cooking over a mighty fire and nearby stood a pot of dough. 


She stirred the fire up and as the meat was nearly done she baked 
a good cake for herself from the dough and let the rest burn. 
Then she sat down and ate with a good relish. As she was eat- 
ing an immense dog came in and sprang at her with wagging tail. 
Angrily she turned away from him but at the same moment he 
bit off her hand. Now she ran back to the bouse, without think- 
ing of the fire, and related her mishap. With the second sister 
Sigridur it went no better, only that the dog instead of biting off 
her hand bit off her nose. Finally Helga must be dispatched to 
bring the fire. As she came to the hill the same question was put 
to her. She answered, however, quite differently from her sisters 
that nothing was so mean or insignificant that one would not 
wish to have it for rather than against one. In the cave Helga 
carefully cooked the meat and baked the cakes but did not take a 
bite herself. Tired and hungry she sat down to await the owner 
of the cave. After a time there were great crashes of thunder 
and a giant entered the cave followed by a great dog. He 
quieted the frightened maiden with friendly words. They sat 
down for the evening meal and then he let her choose whether 
she would sleep with him or his dog. Helga preferred the latter. 
After a while there came such a thunder clap that the cave trem- 
bled. The giant suggested to her, if she were afraid, to lay on the 
step near his bed. She gladly followed this suggestion. Still more 
awful thunder claps rade her draw still nearer to the giant until 
finally she crept over him into his bed. At the same moment the 
giant’s skin fell off and beside her lay a wonderfully beautiful 
prince. Helga quickly burned the skin and the young man thank- 
fully greeted her as his deliverer. The next morning he related 
to her the story of his life. He promised soon to take her from 
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her parents’ house and lead her as queen into his kingdom. On 
leaving her he gave her a splendid cloak that she could wear 
home under her rags. Then he presented her with a casket with 
all sorts of precious things and two rich dresses. These gifts she 
must not hide in spite of the fact that at home they would be 
taken from her. Also the dog gave her with his paw on leaving, 
a gold ring, and now she turned back with all her treasure and 
the fire to her home. Here she was treated worse than before 
and robbed of all her presents. After some time a beautiful ship 
came and anchored nearby. The owner of the ship inquired 
curiously of the peasant about his affairs and asked finally whether 
he had daughters. The peasant said he only had two and called 
the two oldest. They came in the clothes stolen from their sister, 
however, one hid her hand and the other had a cloth bound about 
her nose. The newcomer inquired curiously for the reason of 
this covering up until their mutilation was made plain. Now the 
peasant had to, in spite of all his opposition, bring in his youngest 
daughter. She appeared in her rags but when the stranger tore 
them from her she was clothed in a splendid cloak. The dresses 
and the costly articles stolen from Helga were taken away from 
the sisters and the prince went forth with his bride to his kingdom. 

In this fairy tale there is hidden a rich symbolism with the 
interpretation of which we will busy ourselves later. 

I might mention now two beautiful, typical, Russian fairy 
tales with the same motive: “The Frost” and the “ Desert 
Story.’”* 

The Frost—Once upon a time there was an old man and an 
old woman who had three daughters. The wife could not bear 
the oldest for she was her stepdaughter. She quarreled with her, 
awoke her earlier and gave her all the work. She had to water 
and feed the cattle, carry the wood and the water, heat the oven 
and mend the clothes. She had always to sweep the cottage and 
put it to rights before daybreak. The old woman was however, 
in spite of this, always dissatisfied and faultfinding. “How lazy 
and disorderly, the broom is not in its place, this and that are 
wrong and the house is dirty.” 

The poor girl wept and was silent, she sought in every way 


# Afanassiew, “ Russische Volksmarchen.” Deutsch von Anna Mayer, 
Wien, 1906. C. W. Stern. 
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to try to please her stepmother and to be helpful to her daughters. 
The daughters, however, acted just like the mother, they vexed 
Marfuschka, quarreled with her and when she wept they were 
pleased. They got up late, washed in water that was all ready 
for them, dried themselves with clean towels and did their first 
work in going to eat. 

So the daughters grew up and reached an age to marry. The 
old man was sorry for his daughter; he loved her, because she 
was dutiful and industrious: she was never wilful, she always 
did what she was told without a word of objection. He could 
not, however, help the difficulties, he was weak, the old woman 
quarrelsome and the daughters lazy and stubborn. 

The old folks considered: he, how the daughters could be 
married and she, how the oldest one could be gotten rid of. One 
day the old woman said to him: “Old man, we will marry 
Marfuschka.” 

“Good,” said he, and went to bed on his stove. The old 
woman followed him and said: “Get up early in the morning, 
hitch up the horse to the wooden sled and take Marfuschka along. 
You, Marfuschka, get together your possessions in a basket, put 
on a clean skirt, for tomorrow you are going on a visit.” 

The good Marfuschka was rejoiced over her luck and slept 
sweetly all night. Early in the morning she arose, washed her- 
self, prayed, packed up everything carefully, and dressed herself. 
She was as beautiful as a little bride. 

It was winter and grim Frost reigned. Before sunrise the 
old man was up, he hitched up the horse to the sled and drove 
to the front of the house. He went inside, sat down on the bench 
and said: “ Now I have everything ready.” 

“ Sit down at the table and eat,” said the old woman. 

The bread basket stood on the table and he took a piece of 
bread from it that he shared with his daughter. The stepmother 
in the meantime brought some stale soup and said: “ Now, little 
dear, eat and away with you, I have had to put up with you long 
enough! Old man, lead Marfuschka to her bridegroom, how- 
ever, look out on the way, old fool, first go down the straight 
street and then turn to the right into the woods—do you know, 
right by the big pine, which stands on the hill, there deliver 
Marfuschka over to the Frost.” 
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The old man opened his eyes and his mouth, stopped chewing, 
and the girl cried. 

“What are you making such a fuss about! The bridegroom 
is beautiful and rich! Only think how many possessions he has: 
All the firs and pines glisten and the birches are all feathery. 
There is scarcely a more magnificent life and he himself is a 
mighty hero.” The old man silently gathered all her belongings, 
ordered his daughter to put on her sheep skins and started on 
the way. He finally came to the pine, and turned from the road 
just as the snow began to fall. In the solitude the old man 
stopped, ordered his daughter to get out, set her basket under an 
immense pine and said: “Sit here, await the bridegroom and 
receive him pleasantly.” 

Then he turned his horse about and went back home. The 
little girl sat there and trembled, the cold benumbed her. She 
wanted to cry but she only had strength to shut her teeth tightly 
together. Suddenly she heard in the distance the Frost making 
a fir creek; he sprang crackling from fir to fir. Finally he was 
high overhead on the pine under which the little girl sat and he 
asked: “ Little girl, are you warm?” 

“Yes, father Frost!” 

The Frost came down nearer, creeking and crackling still 
more than before: “Little girl tell me, beautiful girl, are you 
warm?” 

The little girl had almost lost her breath but she still said: “I 
am warm father Frost.” 

Then the Frost creeked and crackled still more: “ Are you 
warm little girl, are you warm beautiful child, are you warm my 
darling?” 

The little girl was almost frozen and answered hardly audibly: 
“Warm, little father.” 

Then the Frost had pity and wrapped up the little maid in 
furs and warm coverings. 

In the morning the old woman said to her husband: “Go, old 
fool, and awaken the young pair.” 

The old man hitched the horse to the sleigh and went to his 
daughter. He found her alive wrapped up in beautiful furs with 
a silk neckcloth and beautiful presents lay in her basket. With- 
out saying a word the old man put everything in the sleigh, got 
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in with his daughter and went back home. There the little maid 
threw herself at the feet of her stepmother. 

The old woman wondered very much when she saw the girl 
living and saw the new furs and the basket full of linen. “Eh, 
you can’t fool me!” said she. 

After a few days the old woman said: “ Take my daughters 
to the bridegroom, he will give them still better presents.” In the 
morning the old woman awoke her daughters, dressed them, as 
if she were sending them to their wedding and sent them forth. 
The old man took the same way and left the maids by the same 
pine. They sat down and laughed. “ What occurred to mother 
to marry us so suddenly? As if there were not fellows enough 
in the Village! Who knows, what sort of a devil comes here!” 
The girls had great furs on but in spite of that the cold stung 
them. 

“Paracha, the Frost runs over my skin, if the chosen one 
does not come soon we will freeze.” “‘ Nonsense Mascha, since 
when do bridegrooms come so early, it is only breakfast time.” 
“Paracha! if he comes now who will he take?” “ Not you, you 
goose.” “You perhaps?” “Certainly.” “Don’t laugh.” The 
Frost nipped the maids’ hands. They put their hands in their 
furs and began again: “ You sleepy child, you bad nuisance, you 
scold. You cannot spin and you never think of praying.” “Oh, 
you boaster, what can you do then? In the spinning room you 
hang around and prattle. Wait and see who he takes.” So the 
little maids quarreled and froze. “ Why you are getting blue!” 
said they together. Far away the Frost crackled and snapped and 
sprang from fir to fir. To the maids it appeared as if some one 
was coming. “ Ho, Paracha! he is coming; his bells are jingling.” 
“Go on fool, the Frost is making me shake.” “ But will you still 
marry?” They blew on their fingers. The Frost came nearer 
and nearer, finally he alighted on the pine over the maids. “Are 
you warm little maids, are you warm beautiful little doves?”’ 

“Oh Frost it is so cold. We are nearly frozen. We are wait- 
ing for the bridegroom and the devil does not come.” 

The Frost came down lower and crackled and snapped still 
more: “Are you warm little maids, are you warm my beautiful 
ones?” “Go to the devil! Are you blind, our hands and feet 
are already frozen off.” Then the Frost came still further down, 
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stung hard and asked: “ Little maids are you warm?” “Go to 
the devil and rot, cursed one!” Then the maids were benumbed. 
In the morning the old woman said to her husband: “ Harness 
up, put hay and warm coverings in the sleigh for the girls will 
be cold. There is a strong wind outside! Be quick old fool!” 
The old man hardly allowed himself time for breakfast and went 
forth. When he came to his little daughters they were dead. He 
put them in the sleigh, wrapped them up in the rugs, laid the hay 
over them and turned homeward. The old woman saw him com- 
ing from a distance, and went out to meet him: “ Where are the 
children?” “In the sleigh.” The old woman put the hay aside, 
took off the rugs, and found the children dead. Then she set 
upon the old man like a tempest and abused him. “ What have 
you done with my daughters? You old hound! My own, my 
sweet buds, my rosy berries! I will beat you with the broom 
stick, I will beat you with the poker!” “Be quiet old witch. 
You tried to get riches but your daughters were obstinate. I 
am not guilty, you did it yourself!” The old woman was angry 
and kept on wrangling, but later reconciled herself with the step- 
daughter and so lived a good and considerate life and no longer 
thought evil. A neighbor came and wooed and married Mar- 
fuschka. Things went well with her. The old man took the 
grandchildren under his care, frightened them with the Frost and 
bid them be willing and diligent. 

“ Desert Fairy Tale.”—An old man lived with his wife. He 
had one daughter and she had one. His wife said to him: “ Take 
your daughter away,”—and he took her in the dark forest. In 
the forest there stood a cottage and then he said to his daughter: 
“Sit here and wait while I go for a while and chop wood.” He 
left, fastened a small board on a birch before the cottage, and 
went home. 

The maid waited and waited for her father and the wind 
played with the little board. “ My little father is chopping wood,” 
thought she and went on waiting. But the day grew into evening. 
The sun set but her father did not come back. Night came on 
and the maid was still waiting. Between the trees there was ex- 
tended, with some noise, a horse’s head. 

The head ran to the cottage and said: “ Mistress, mistress, 
open the door!” The maid opened it. “ Mistress, mistress, carry 
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me over the threshold!” The maid did it. ‘“ Mistress, mistress, 
give me some supper!” She gave it some. “ Mistress, mistress, 
make me up a bed.” She made one up. “ Mistress, mistress, tell 
me some stories!” She began to tell one. “ Mistress, mistress, 
climb into my left ear and climb out again by the right!” 

She climbed into the left ear and out by the right and had 
become indescribably beautiful, then she seated herself in a 
golden coach with silver horses and started for her kingdom. 
First, however, she went home and gave her father and mother 
all the treasures of the world but to her sister, the daughter of 
the wife she gave nothing. 

After a year had passed the old man was speaking with his 
wife when she commanded him: “Take my daughter forth, you 
know where! Take her to the place to which you brought your 
daughter.” 

So the old man took her daughter and led her into the dark 
forest. In the forest stood a cottage. Then he said to her: “ Sit 
here and wait while I go and chop wood.” The little board 


swayed and rattled in the wind. ‘What has the old turkey- 
cock fastened up there?” asked the maid angrily and listened. 


Between the trees the horse’s head was noisily stretched. It ran 
to the cottage: “ Mistress, mistress, open the door!” “ You are 
not a great man, do it yourself.” It opened the door. “ Mistress, 
mistress, carry me over the threshold!” ‘“ You are not a great 
man, come in yourself.” The horse’s head came in. “ Mistress, 
mistress, give me some supper!” “ You are not a great man, get 
it yourself.” The head got it. “ Mistress, mistress, make me up 
a bed and put me to sleep.” “You are not a great man, do it 
yourself.” The head did it. “ Mistress, mistress, climb into 
my left ear and climb out again by the right!”’ The maid climbed 
into the left ear and climbed out of the right and had become old, 
an old gipsy without teeth, with a crutch. She ran into the woods 
and drowned herself from grief in the marsh. 

There are in fairy stories similarly masculine Cinderellas that 
at the end marry a princess. 

The fairy stories, in which simpletons or imbeciles are affec- 
tionately treated as heroes, belong also partly in this category 
with wish fulfillment, partly however to the so-called farces. I 
mention, as examples, from the German fairy tales: “ The story 
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of the man who went out to learn to shudder,” “ Jack in Luck,” 
“Clever Hans,” “The Three Languages” (Grimm, Nos. 4, 83, 


32, 33)- 
IV 


SYMBOLISM 


In order to gain an insight into the meaning of the symbols 
of fairy tales we must first learn something of their origin. 

A symbol is a sign, a short cut for something complex. When 
I see a post-horn near the name of a station on a railway time- 
table, it is clear to me that the station has postal connections 
with places which are not on the line. 

The “ Captain of Képenik,” a shoemaker and habitual crimi- 
nal, insured himself the unconditional obedience of a number of 
Prussian soldiers in the robbery of the city bank, by wearing a 
captain’s uniform, because the wearing of a uniform, and espe- 
cially an officer’s uniform, is a sign for a great mass of things 
and ideas, which it is not necessary to recount. 

The symbol, however, has still more that is peculiar to it. 
Why does the sign of the post-horn and nothing else, represent 
on the time-table the idea of postal connections and the associated 
ideas. The post-horn is something that originally belonged to 
the post. Although it is not a necessary part of it, it was earlier 
one of the most concrete signs of it, less for the eye than for the 
ear. So we have two new sources of the symbol. That the sign 
chosen for the symb~! has a significance in an inner or outer 
associative relationship and is concrete. Further it is so much 
the more appropriate as history and development are included in 
it, whereby it is, however, not without variations of significance. 
The times with us have pretty well gone by when the postillion 
lustily blew his horn. The horn as a sign, however, has remained, 
on the time-table, in the army, as the sign of a field post, and still 
in many other places. 

With the idea of symbol there is usually associated something 
full of mystery. Symbols are often used as signs of recognition 
for secret societies, for example, the signs of the Free Masons. 
The secrecy also lays in the fact that only the initiated know the 
significance of the symbols. That, for example, was the case 
with the runic writing which only certain people could read; that 
also gives the ceremonials of the church their magical effects on 
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the susceptible soul. Already the development and the associated 
changes of meaning make it impossible that any but the initiated 
should be able to understand the significance of the symbols. 

Because the symbol is only a sign, only a part of the original 
significance, so it is, that in its further development, it gradually 
becomes the sign for different things: The post-horn has signifi- 
cance according to the place, the surroundings, in the psycho- 
logical sense, according to the various associations bound up with 
it. Mail stage-coach connections, when it is by the name of a 
station on the time-table, letter mail connections when on a letter 
box. In out of the way mountain villages it signifies still much 
more, and on the sleeve of a uniform, again something different. 

Through this summation of meanings it comes that the sign 
is a condensation and an accumulation of all of these single ideas 
concealed within it. The characteristic of, for example, the 
dream symbol, is the thousand threads of association that run 
together (the dream of the portal). It results, at the same time, 
in an ambiguity of symbols. The double meanings can come out 
in all possible ways. Whoever is not initiated and does not know 
all the directions of the symbol, interprets it falsely or only accord- 
ing to his own idea. The bible, for example, has both the advan- 
tage and the disadvantage of containing many symbols which may 
be interpreted in the most varied ways. 

The interpretation of the dream symbol has to get its value 
on the same grounds as it has been given by Freud on scientific 
foundations, so that we recognize the structure of the symbol and 
everyone who cares to can learn this science. 

The ambiguity of the symbols has the disadvantage that think- 
ing in symbols, that is resorted to in dreams and in many 
psychoses, especially in dementia precox, here often to an unbe- 
lievable extent, is much less clear, defined and logical than is 
thought just in sharp, circumscribed ideas having to the greatest 
extent possible only one meaning. In this special sense one is 
quite right, with Bleuler,’ Jung,? and Pelletier,® in designating 

1Bleuler, “Freudsche Mechanismen in der Symptomatologie von 
Psychosen,” Psych.-neurol. Wochenschrift, 1906, No. 35 and 36. 

2 Jung, “ Ueber die Psychologie der Dementia praecox.” Halle a. S., 
Marhold, 1907. See translation in Monograph Series, No. 3. 

8 Madeleine Pelletier, “ L’association des idées dans la manie aigue et 
dans la débilité mentale.” Thése de Paris, 1903. 
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thinking in symbols as of less value, as inferior to logical thinking. 

And yet what difficulties we have in our own language not to 
think in symbols! Is not nearly every word a symbol! All ab- 
stract ideas must be expressed by words, which at first, and often 
yet, have a concrete significance (for example, wagen, wiegen, 
erwagen, gewogen; or gebildet=instructus and gebildet = ac- 
complished—in the sense in which it is used by Goethe = geformt 
(formed), for example, ein wohlgebildeter Jiingling—=a well 
formed youth.) And what changes in meaning have they not 
already gone through.* The language of poetry prefers to work 
with words of ambiguous sense in order to give both meanings at 
the same time. It is not difficult to bring examples of symbols 
which unite within themselves, partly or wholly, these several 
qualities. 

Letters are symbols, as their development clearly shows. Our 
mimic and gestures are in great part symbolic.’ A geographical 
chart is a symbol. The concrete symbols for abstracts are note- 
worthy. The eye of God (omniscience), the scales (justice), the 
cross (Christendom ; compare the Vision of Constantine: “in hoc 
signo vinces”’); the color symbols: black=—=mourning; in the 
Catholic church violet is the mourning color; red=love, social- 
ism, revolution; the black and red international; the military 
symbolism (power, intimidation, differences of authority, belong- 
ing to various countries) ; the anchor of hope, the symbolism of 
coats of arms and standards; one makes a present of something 
as a “sign of love”; the “fire of love,’ the pain of separation. 
The language likes to employ, besides those just named, also con- 
densed symbols. One hopes, for example, to feather one’s nest. 
In pictures of the middle ages and among such old culture folks, 
so long as their art stood at a more archaic stage (to stand on a 
step—stufe—is again a symbol of speech) the relative authority 
is expressed in the persons represented by differences in size, or 

#I refer, for example, to Hermann Paul, “ Prinzipien der Sprach- 
geschichte,” III Aufl, Halle a. S.. Max Niemeyer, 1898. The change in 
meaning can certainly cause a definite transfer so that the original mean- 
ing no longer serves at present. For instance the word “elend” in the 
middle and new high german. 

5 Compare Ernst Jentsch, “ Ueber einige merkwiirdige mimische Be- 
wegungen der Hand,” Zentralbl. fiir Nervenheilk. u. Psychiatrie, XXVII 


Jahrg., 15, VIII. 
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among kings and gods by a figurative representation of their 
attributes. (We find a beautiful example in an “ Adoration” by 
Diirer in the old Pinakothek in Munich.) 

Still we must hasten over these trains of thought in order to 
utilize what has been learned for our fairy tale symbolisms. 

Here two symbolic series unite and often overlap; one devel- 
ops from the aspects of magic, mythology, and religion, the other 
is the symbolism of dreams and of psychopathology. It is true 
they originate from the same spring, the human psyche. 

In mythology the construction of symbols comes about in a 
different manner. First through personification. The forces 
that influence mankind are personified, natural phenomena and 
inexplicable inner experiences (dreams, nightmare). In place of 
the real, active forces, anthropomorphic beings are substituted. 
Whether these are to be sought in the departed souls, or whether 
they have another indefinite or later defined origin, whether they 
are incarnated in natural phenomena or are later thought of as 
controlling certain natural phenomena, is beside the point. There 
are very many stages in this aspect which sometimes exist to- 
gether and sometimes follow one another. How far the analysis 
of such structures, such symbolic forms, which, originally simple 
personifications of a definite principle, have come to form fully 
built up personalities, may take us, is shown, for example, by the 
history of the devil.® 

A new factor is now added to the symbol. The personified 
or unpersonified forces display some power, some effect. This 
effect becomes now transferred on its symbol, on its figurative 
representation, which belongs in its province, and so the symbol 
itself receives, besides its already named characteristics, a certain 
force and effect, which originally belonged to the whole which in 
part is represented by the symbol.’ For this reason the devil can 
do nothing as soon as a place is protected by a cross or the sign 
of the cross. On the same grounds the pictures of the saints 
played such an important role with the Russians in the Japanese 
war and naturally also elsewhere. So in the old cults where the 


® Gustav Roskoff, “ Geschichte des Teufels.” Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1860. 

7 Compare here the contribution of Prof. S. Singer-Bern: Die Wirk- 
samkeit der Besegnungen. “Schweiz. Archiv. fiir Volkskunde,” Jahrg. 
I, 1897, p. 102. 
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symbol of the gods of fertility, not simply their picture but the 
part, part of the whole, which represented concretely the fruit- 
fulness, the phallus, was carried around in order to bring fertility 
to the fields, and still more, it was with the same object that young 
maidens were struck naked with a branch, a living branch, as a 
still more remote symbol, so that through this symbolic action the 
same object would be attained. 

The cults themselves have also undergone a process of sym- 
bolization. Instead of human sacrifices, sacrifices of animals came 
gradually to be offered, then the animal was offered in some sort 
of imitation (formed of bread for example). The Chinese, for 
example, began to offer their divinities, instead of metal coins, 
papers representing them. The archives of ethnology are filled 
with examples, as the rational customs represent in great part 
remains of a strong symbolic cult. 

Animals, of which a great number are and were sacred, 
belong to the symbols, which instead of a personified power of 
nature have become demons, god heads (the owls of Athens, the 
mountain serpents in the Erechtheion). 

In the mythological tales and customs particular animals may 
assume a quite special symbolic significance, for example, a special 
sexual significance. At the feast of Dionysus, in which also 
fertility was sought, young male animals were offered up by 
preference. Zeus ravished Europa as a bull; Leda as a male 
swan. He impregnated Danae as a golden shower by the inter- 
vention of a symbolism which while not animal was clearly sexual. 

Animals as representatives of sexual power are suitable as 
symbols insofar as that even in our speech and our general atti- 
tude the life-preserving principle is considered as the animal in 
man. 

We are now arrived at a point where we can understand the 
symbolism of fairy tales, especially the sexual symbolism, so far 
as it springs from mythology and magic. 

We must now approach it from the other side, the psycho- 
logical and the psychopathological. 

Freud explains in his “ Traumdeutung” that the so-called 
dream-work is an effort towards condensation, in view of the rep- 
resentation of abstract things appropriate in a given scene, by 
the substitution of representable (concrete) things; that simi- 
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larity, agreement, likeness, are represented in the dream in the 
same way by bringing them together into a unity. Are not these 
moments which necessarily lead to symbolic construction? Then 
there is further the repression which compels the dream to indi- 
cate certain things in other forms, in a symbolism, which however, 
is only understandable to the initiated and which is hidden from 
the conscious ego. So much for the construction of symbols in 


the dream. 

The following dream fragment will make us familiar with the 
symbolism employed therein, which in this case disguises a strong 
sexual theme. 

The bridegroom dreamt. He was in the so-called long street 
of the town in which he had passed the years of his youth. A 
forest fire had broken out. He hastened with a certain anguish. 
Someone is near him whom he does not see. He knows, however, 
that it is his brother who played a part in the fire department of 
their native city and indeed in the company which guarded the 
place. The dreamer noticed that he himself was not in uniform 
although he should have worn one. He is in civilians clothes and 
thinks: so goes it. Instead of riding breeches (he himself has 
been mounted in the military) he wears short English breeches. 
Instead of a saber he carries a somewhat different instrument, a 
sort of riding-whip which reminds one, however, more of a cow- 
hide. This he must carry raised in a certain way before him; 
“so must the saber be carried according to rule” he thought in 
the dream. With that he hastened in the direction of the burning 
woods: he passed a house from which dismal cries sounded. 
There was probably the origin of the fire it seemed to him in the 
dream. 


(To be continued) 
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1. Development and Outlook of Psychoanalysis.—A well-condensed 
statement of the origin of psychoanalysis in the clinical observations 
of Breuer, its development through the genial studies of Breuer’s 
gifted pupil, its development and rapid rise to the rank of a scientific 
discipline of highest importance as the result of the new stimulus 
furnished by the epoch making discoveries of Freud. 

As a therapeutic measure in the treatment of psychoneuroses, in 
connection with which it had been discovered, psychoanalysis con- 
fined itself at first to problems of individual psychopathology. Soon 
it became evident that as the mental processes in the individual with 
which psychoanalysis deals have their counterpart and analogies upon 
the field of social psychology, the discoveries and inductive observa- 
tions of psychoanalysis are also applicable in large measure to the 
problems in the latter field. It was logical therefore that psycho- 
analysis should gradually extend to problems in mythology, religion, 
folklore, anthropology, in fact to all problems which present a psy- 
chogenetic aspect, no matter what the scientific discipline or cate- 
gory may be to which such problems belong by reason of their con- 
tent or theme. Towards the investigation of all such problems psy- 
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choanalysis contributes an empirically established and scientifically 
proven concept,—the subconscious, and other technical aids the im- 
portance of which in the development of all cultural manifestations, 
such as religion, art, morals, law, it would be difficult to overestimate. 
The functional role of the subconscious as mapped out through the 
study of psychoneuroses and through the analysis of dreams in indi- 
vidual cases is equally great in all the various ramifications of the 
collective mind. New proofs are rapidly accumulating of the appli- 
cability of psychoanalysis to the study of cultural problems. The 
various forms of religion, art, morals, myths, laws, which man evolved 
in the course of his existence from the earliest cave stage to the 
present level of culture, represent so many means of expressing man’s 
undying wishes and affects. It is the latter that, in the last analysis, 
furnish the problems of all cultural sciences. The mental aspect of 
all cultural problems establishes a common, unifying foundation for 
all sciences, and the mental aspect proper is the direct concern of 
psychoanalysis, so that the principles and results of the latter, in their 
turn, are the concern of all other sciences. 

Indeed, a genuine psychology that shall investigate the fancies 
continuously sprouting forth out of the depths of the subconscious and 
trace them to their proper roots in the life of individual and of race, 
possessing a technique whereby it is enabled to check up all fluctua- 
tions in meaning so as not to become lost in the maze of psychologic 
details, is bound to open up new problems as well as give new and un- 
expected solutions to old problems in psychology, including all its 
various ramifications. 

Imago proposes to bring proof that psychoanalysis is already in a 
fair position to consider the broader problems of social psychology 
which thus fall within its scope. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the PsycHOANALYTIC REVIEW, as an organ devoted to the under- 
standing of human conduct, also aims to cover, for the benefit of the 
English scholar and student, the ground which our German confréres 
have outlined for Imago. 

This outline of their program, signed by the two editors, Otto 
Rank and Hans Sachs, must be pointed out as a model of condensa- 
tion and temperate statement of a most difficult subject. 

2. The Savage and the Neurotic. I. The Fear of Incest.—Analy- 
sis of trustworthy records describing the life and customs of the most 
primitive Australian races still extant, shows that, far from leading a 
life of erotic abandon and indiscriminate sexual debauchery, these 
races are hemmed in and their sexual habits restricted by numerous 
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customs, proscriptions and taboos. In many respects their sexual 
life is even more restricted than among people of culture. 

In the first place, marriage selection is restricted by the totem,— 
an animal, more rarely some plant or some natural power,—which 
stands in a peculiar relation to the whole tribe. The totem is the 
progenitor of the tribe, its protector, and through the medium of 
oracles, its chief counsellor in all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the tribe. Things pertaining to the totem, or representing it in any 
way, are not to be used or eaten. Such things are, in a word, taboo. 
The breaking of this rule is punishable by death. 

In this broad custom Freud sees an arbitrary limitation of incest. 
As the totem is inherited through the female line of descent only, 
this custom amounts to a protection of the father against the sexual 
prowess of the son. Members of a totem tribe cannot intermarry. 
Thus the son, since he belongs to his mother’s totem, is excluded from 
endogamic (intertribal) marriage. But the father and daughter 
belong to different totems. An intermarriage between them is per- 
missible. 

There are other restrictions to marriage, notably through the so- 
called “ phratries” into which members of a tribe are subdivided, so 
that the chances of a young man’s marriage are frequently restricted 
to a choice from among one twelfth of the number of available women. 

Numerous other tribal customs, otherwise perplexing and unex- 
plained, lose their mystery and become clear enough in the light of 
Freud’s theory that these restrictions upon marriage are prompted 
by the desire to avoid incest,—an infantile impulse which breaks out 
also in certain neuroses. Thus Freud proves a close genetic corre- 
spondence between certain neurotic outbreaks in modern culture and 
certain taboos relating to marriage among the aborigines of Australia. 

3. The Meaning of the Griselda Tale—lIt is a fundamental dis- 
covery of psychoanalytical research that neurotic breakdowns usually 
occur over family complexes. The application of this concept has 
been extended so that we are now beginning to appreciate the remark- 
able fact that family complexes are of capital significance in the 
elaboration of story, myth and poetic fancies generally. 

This paper attempts to show that the Griselda story rests on an 
incest wish phantasy. The complex is traced through the different 
variants of the Griselda story and the various superstructures of 
detail are examined with reference to the underlying motive they are 
masking. 

A feature constantly recurring in the different versions of the 
Griselda plot but hitherto overlooked by those who have attempted to 
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explain its origin was found by Rank to indicate its true psychic 
motivation—yearning for union with the parent. 

The different versions of the Griselda plot, from Boccaccio’s ro- 
mance to Hauptmann’s drama, represent different conceptions and 
settings of an incest phantasy. 

4. The Gift of Story Writing —Hitschmann records some psycho- 
analytical observations on a poetic story, the output of a precocious 
youth. The story, entitled “ Schlafst du, Mutter?” by Jakob Wasser- 
mann, is largely autobiographic and is concerned largely with the 
mental life of a nine-year-old boy. In the treatment of his theme 
the author illustrates very closely the whole of the psychic mechanism 
which Freud has elsewhere outlined by careful inductive analysis as 
characteristic of literary talent and dramatic ingenuity generally. The 
infantile hatred of the father and the strong libido fixed on the mother 
are clearly portrayed in this child. The thoughts and dreams of the 
boy are frequently invaded by curiosity about sexual matters. The 
problem of death, too, becomes characteristically intermingled with 
the question of the origin of children. 

This story and the manner of its treatment presents a strong 
intuitive verification of Freudian theories on the part of a writer unin- 
fluenced by any psychoanalytical “preconceptions.” 

5. The Applications of Psychoanalysis to Pedagogy and Mental 
Hygiene.—Pfister selects a number of specific problems and conditions 
and points out what psychoanalysis may be expected to do in such 
cases by way of illustrating its applicability to education. In fact, the 
educational value of psychoanalysis in the training of the young 
promises to rise to a degree of importance at least equal in impor- 
tance to its therapeutic value in the management of psychoneuroses. 

Among the problems which await psychoanalytic solutions Pfister 
mentions, the tendency of children to kleptomania, indolence, torture 
of animals and cruelty generally; antipathy for certain articles of 
diet. Through psychoanalysis all such peculiarities of conduct may 
be understood and properly controlled. 

6. Symbolic Thought in Chemical Research—Basing his deduc- 
tions on the autosymbolic phenomenon described by Silberer the 
author records a remarkable instance to illustrate a similar psycho- 
genetic motivation for scientific discovery. 

The instance given is August Kekulé, the chemical investigator. 
His carbohydrate theory and his theory of benzol structure were con- 
ceived during dreams. The dreams are given and analyzed and their 
relationship traced to the whole of Kekulé’s psychic experience. Sig- 
nificant regressions and mnemonic remants of infantile experiences 
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are revealed in these dreams of Kekulé, thus showing some internal 
connection between them and his chemical discoveries. 
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1. The Concept of the Unconscious in Psychoanalysis —An idea— 
or any other psychical element—can be in consciousness at one mo- 
ment and in the next instant vanish. After a while it may return un- 
changed. One is forced to assume that it exists in the psyche but is 
latent to consciousness. 

“An unconscious idea is one which we do not note, but whose 
existence we concede because of other signs and proofs.” 

Post-hypnotic suggestion teaches us the importance of the dis- 
tinction between conscious and unconscious. Such an experiment 
teaches us still more: We advance from a mere descriptive to a 
dynamic interpretation of the phenomenon. An idea suggested during 
hypnosis remains unconscious but at the appropriate moment becomes 
effective. Thus an idea is at the same time unconscious and real. 

The psychic life of the hysterical patient is filled with real but 
unconscious thoughts, from which arise all their symptoms. A hys- 
terical woman may vomit because she thinks she is pregnant, without 
being aware of it. We learn through the analysis of neurotic phe- 
nomena that a latent or unconscious thought need not necessarily be 
weak, and that the existence of such thoughts in the psyche may be 
established by indirect proof of the most powerful sort. We dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of latent and unconscious thoughts. 
We have been accustomed to think that a thought was latent because 
it was weak, and that as soon as it became strong it entered conscious- 
ness. But there are thoughts which cannot penetrate consciousness 
no matter how powerful they may become. We name the latent 
thoughts of the first group “fore-conscious,” while the expression 
“unconscious” is reserved for the second group. The expression 
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“unconscious ” which formerly was used in merely a descriptive sense 
now has a wider meaning. It denotes, not merely latent thoughts in 
general, but especially certain thoughts with a definite dynamic char- 
acter, namely those, which in spite of their intensity and reality 
are held out of consciousness. Through the differentiation of fore- 
conscious and unconscious thoughts we abandon the domain of mere 
classification and give a meaning to the functional and dynamic rela- 
tions existing in the activity of the psyche. We find an actual fore- 
consciousness which goes over into consciousness without difficulty, 
and an actual! unconsciousness which remains unconscious and appears 
to be split off from consciousness. It is not impossible for this un- 
consciousness to break into consciousness but to do so requires the 
expenditure of a certain exertion. When we try to study ourselves we 
find a certain “ defense,” and when we work with a patient we find a 
“resistance,” which we must overcome. Thus we learn that the un- 
conscious thoughts are kept out of consciousness by a living force, 
while with fore-conscious thoughts nothing intereferes with their en- 
trance into consciousness. The next most probable theory which we 
can construct, in the present state of our knowledge, is the following. 
The unconscious is a regular and unavoidable phase in the processes 
which are at the foundation of our psychical activity. Each psychical 
act begins as unconscious and can so remain, or so develop that it 
becomes conscious, acording to whether it meets resistance or not. 
The distinction between fore-conscious and unconscious then is not 
primary, but depends on the “defense” activity. 

But the distinction between fore-conscious and unconscious ac- 
tivity and the knowledge of its separating boundaries is neither the 
latest nor the most important of the results of psychoanalytic investi- 
gations in the psychic life. That is the dream. Psychoanalysis is 
founded on dream analysis. 

A typical case of dream formation may be described in the follow- 
ing manner: A thought process which has retained some of its tendency 
to activity is beginning to be called up on account of the psychical 
activity of the day, but escapes notice on account of the general low- 
ering of interest which leads to sleep and forms the psychical prepa- 
ration for sleeping. During the night this thought process becomes 
associated with one of the unconscious wishes which are always 
present in the psychic life of the dreamer, from childhood, but which 
are usually repressed and thus excluded from conscious existence. 
The thoughts which remain from the day’s activity, through the 
unconscious assistance of this borrowed force, now become active 
and manifest themselves in consciousness in the form of a dream. 
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Three things have thus come about: (1) The thoughts have gone 
through a transformation, disguise, and misrepresentation which is 
due to their relation to the unconscious. (2) The thoughts, for a 
time, occupy consciousness which otherwise would not have been 
accessible to them. (3) A bit of the unconscious, to which this other- 
wise would have been impossible, thus emerges into consciousness. 

That system, which manifests itself to us by signs or symptoms, 
composed of single processes which are unconscious, in lieu of a better 
name, we call the unconscious. This is the third and most important 
sense which the expression “ unconscious ” has gained through psycho- 
analysis. 

2. Stages in the Development of the Sense of Reality—As Freud 
has shown us, the development of the psychic forms of activity of 
the individual consists in the gaining of freedom from the originally 
ruling principle of pleasure and its peculiar mechanism of repres- 
sion, through the adaptation to reality, that is, through the examina- 
tion of reality by judgments grounded in objectivity. Thus out of 
the “primary” psychic stage, as it manifests itself in the psychic 
process of primitive beings (animals, savages, children) and in 
primitive mental states (dream, neurosis, plantasy), arises the “ sec- 
ondary” stage of the waking thinking of normal men. 

In the beginning of his development the new-born human being 
seeks satisfaction wholly through energetic wishes (ideas), thereby 
leaving simply unobserved (repressed) unsatisfactory reality, but 
failing to satisfy the wish, represents it to himself as present. He 
can thus satisfy his needs without trouble by positive and negative 
hallucinations. “At first the absence of the expected satisfaction, 
the undeceiving, has the result, that he seeks satisfaction through 
hallucinations. Instead of this the psyche must determine to perceive 
the real relations of the outer world. Thus is introduced a new 
principle for psychic activity: no more only what is pleasant gets 
perceived but also what is real, even if it shall be unpleasant.” 

Freud, while investigating these problems, has left unanswered the 
question as to whether the development of the secondary process out 
of the primary, is gradual or step-wise; whether such development 
can be known or whether the question is unanswerable. An earlier 
work of Freud’s suggests that the chasm between the pleasure prin- 
ciple and the reality principle may be bridged by the principle of 
omnipotence. The feeling of omnipotence is a projection of the feel- 
ing that certain irresistible impulses must be slavishly followed. From 
the explanation of the feeling as a symbolic phenomenon the question 
is raised, where does the child get the assurance to identify thinking 
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and acting? According to the author it is in the mother’s body. 
Here the embryo lives like a parasite. It has no need that is not 
satisfied. It has the feeling of being omnipotent, for the feeling of 
omnipotence is to have everything that is necessary to satisfy any 
desire: to wish for nothing; to be without need. 

This feeling persists after the child is born, but gradually its ego 
is developed by the experience of the powers of natural forces which 
force themselves on the child. The learning of the powers of nature 
constitutes the essential content of the development of the ego. In 
consequence of the unpleasantness of the new environment the first 
wish of the child can be no other than to get back into its mother’s 
body. This wish is practically realized daily, at first, for from the 
subjective standpoint of the child he gets everything he wants by 
crying for it (period of magic-hallucinatory omnipotence). The first 
sleep is nothing else than the successful reproduction of the situation 
in the mother’s body by the shutting out of all possible external stimu- 
lation. The next period of the child’s life is the period of omnipo- 
tence with the help of magic gestures: i, e., when he can get what he 
wants by reaching for it, and the nurse recognizing his desires, aids 
him. But with the increase of his desires goes an increase of condi- 
tions which must be met and often the outstretched hand must be 
drawn back empty. Thus he comes gradually to a painful difference 
in his experience. He must distinguish, from himself, certain mali- 
cious things which will not obey his will, as the outer world, 1. ¢., 
separate the subjective psychical content (feelings) from objective 
(sensations). The author calls the first of these stages: [ntrojection; 
the second, Projection. 

The next stage beyond magic gestures is speech. This is the 
period of magic thinking and magic words. Speech is one of the 
bodily means used by the child to express its wants. Conscious 
thinking by means of words is the highest accomplishment of the 
psychical apparatus. Just as at first the child thought he could get 
what he wanted by magic gestures so now he thinks he can get his 
wants supplied by magic words. 

Reality has closer relations to the ego than to the sexuality of a 
person for two reasons, (1) because the sexuality is less dependent 
on the external world (it can satisfy itself longer through autoerot- 
icism), (2) because during the latent period it is suppressed and does 
not come in contact with reality at all. Autoeroticism and narcissism 
are the stages of omnipotence in affairs of love. So long as one limits 
his love to himself he can preserve the illusion of omnipotence in love. 

One can suppose that the “ wish content” of the neurosis (which 
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the symptoms represent as fulfilled) depends on the phase of libido 
development; while the “mechanism” of the neurosis depends on 
the stage of the ego development. It is even quite easily thinkable 
that by the regression of the libido to an earlier stage of develop- 
ment the grade of the sense of reality which has been determined by 
the fixation time, also again comes to life in the mechanism of the 
symptoms. Since this earlier manner of testing reality is unrecog- 
nizable to the actual “I” of the neurotic, it can without further ado 
also enter into the service of the repression and be turned to the 
representation of censored feelings and thought complexes. Hysteria 
and the compulsion neurosis would be characterized, according to this 
conception, on the one hand through a regression of the libido to an 
earlier stage of development (auto-erotic, CEdipus complex), on the 
other hand in its mechanism a reversion of the sense of reality to the 
stage of magic gestures (conversion) or of magic thoughts (omnipo- 
tence of thought). 

In general the development of the sense of reality may be repre- 
sented as a series of repressions, to which men are compelled, not 
through spontaneous striving for development, but through necessity, 
through adaptation—demanding refusal. The first great repression 
comes necessarily through birth, which takes place without active 
help, without the purpose of the child. The embryo which would 
much rather remain longer undisturbed in the mother’s body is cruelly 
forced, however, into the world, and must forget (repress) the 
pleasure-winning ways of satisfying itself and adapt itself to new 
conditions. 

All the things we would have are found in fairy tales. We are 
in reality weak, but in the fairy tale our heroes are strong and in- 
vincible. We are limited in our activities and knowledge through 
time and space, but in fairy tales one lives forever, and can be in a 
hundred places at once, see into the future and know the past. Thus 
the fairy tale, as an art product, brings back to the adult the lost 
feeling of omnipotence. 

3. Technique of Psychoanalysis—Freud takes patients only pro- 
visionally for 1-2 weeks to rule out dementia precox (schizophrenia 
according to Bleuler, paraphrenia according to Freud). 

Too long preliminaries before beginning the real analysis has a bad 
effect. It gives an opportunity for the Ubertragung to develop un- 
controlled by the observation of the psychoanalyst. 

It is especially difficult if friendly or social relations exist between 
the physician and the patient or their families. 
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One must regard the distrust of the patient for the treatment as 
a symptom, not a reason for giving it up. 

Important points to consider are time and money. 

Each patient should have a definite hour. It should be daily, with 
the exception of Sundays and holidays. Light cases, or those from 
a distance, have three days a week. 

The question as to how long the treatment should last is unanswer- 
able. One needs a half or a whole year at least, and therefore one 
should so inform the patient. A treatment broken off before com- 
pleted is like a surgical operation unfinished. It is natural to desire 
to shorten an analytical case, but one cannot get rid of this, that, or 
the other symptom alone. The neurosis possesses the character of an 
organism. It must be cured as a whole or not at all. The next 
thing to consider is the question of money. Money is treated very 
similarly to sexual things, with most cultured people, with the same 
disputes, prudery or discrimination, therefore the analyst must treat 
it with the same sincerity he does things in the sexual life. The 
wise man does not allow large bills to pile up but sends in a monthly 
statement. The analyst cannot make even by hard work as much as 
other medical specialists. Free treatment is not often successful. 
Many resistances grow out of it. With the young woman it is the 
Ubertragung, and with the young man the father-complex which inter- 
feres. There are occasionally poor patients who can be benefited. 

Freud makes it an absolute rule to have the patient lie down on a 
lounge. His reasons for this are partly historical, and partly because 
it iseasier for the analyst and partly because it helps minimize some of 
the resistances, especially those against exposure, and the Ubertragung. 

It is immaterial whether one begins the work with a life history, 
a history of the illness, or with childhood memories of the patient. 
One allows the patient to choose the starting point. One says to him, 
therefore, before I can say anything about you I must know you much 
better, please tell me all that you know about yourself. 

This differs, however, in one essential respect from an ordinary 
conversation. One says to the patient, while you are seeking different 
thoughts and memories, you will observe that apparently unimportant 
thoughts will spring up in your mind, you will say to yourself, this or 
that does not belong here, or this is quite unimportant, or this is sense- 
less, one does not need to tell that. Do not give in to this critical impulse 
—Tell EVERYTHING that goes through your mind. Regard yourself as a 
traveller who sits at the window and describe everything you see. 
Finally, do not forget you have promised with complete candor, and 
do not hold back anything because it may be unpleasant. 
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Patients, who reckon their illness from a certain moment, usually 
start from the moment of their sickness; others, while not under- 
standing the relation of their illness to their childhood often start with 
a history of their whole life. One should not expect a systematic 
recital in any case and should never demand it. Such part of the 
history will later have to be gone over anew, and only by this repeti- 
tion will the additions appear which are so important, and yet are 
unknown to the patient. 

There are patients who carefully prepare their story from the first 
in order to use the time of treatment to the best advantage. This 
apparent zeal is really resistance. One dissuades the patient from 
such preparation which is only for the purpose of preventing the 
exposure of unwished facts. It the patient is sincere in his praise- 
worthy desire, the resistance will take its share of the intentional 
preparation and the most valuable material will be concealed. One 
will soon notice that the patient finds still other methods to avoid a 
long treatment. He will talk over the case with an intimate friend 
and tell him all the thoughts he ought to tell the doctor. The case 
thus has a leak through which the best runs off. One will soon come 
to the time then when he will advise the patient that the relation 
is to be only between the patient and his doctor and that all other 
persons are to be excluded. At later stages of the treatment, as a 
usual thing, the patient does not seek such confidants. 

Patients who wish to keep their treatment secret because their 
neurosis is a secret, are not hindered. It is on this account that some 
of the most beautiful cases can not be known. The reason of the 
patient for his secret is obviously a revelation of his secret history. 
It one enjoins the patient at the beginning not to make a confidant of 
any other person he at the same time safeguards himself against many 
antagonizing influences. Such influences, at the beginning of a case, 
may be fatal. 

If during the analysis it is necessary to resort to internal or other 
special therapy, it is best to call in a non-analytic colleague. Com- 
bination treatment of a patient with a given organic trouble is in most 
cases impossible. 

One will occasionally meet with patients who begin the treatment 
with the assertion that nothing enters their mind that they can tell, 
although their whole life and the history of their sickness lies clearly 
before them. This is a strong resistance, raised to protect the 
neurosis. The energetic and repeated assurance that there cannot 
fail to be thoughts and memories of the beginning of their trouble, 
and that what interferes is only a resistance against the treatment, 
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forces the patient finally to a confession, or discovers a part of their 
complex. Women, whose history contains a sexual aggression, men, 
with an excessively repressed homosexuality, will preface the analysis 
with such denials of thoughts. 

Like the first resistance, the first symptoms or chance acts of the 
patient claim an especial interest, and betray a ruling complex of the 
neurosis. A brilliant young philosopher, with exquisite esthetic ideas, 
hurried to pull his belt right before lying down. He proved to be a 
“koprophile.” A young woman, in the same situation, drew her dress 
hastily over her exposed ankles. She thus betrayed, what the analysis 
later proved, her narcissistic pride of her bodily beauty and her 
inclination towards exhibitionism. 

As long as the ideas and expressing them goes along unhindered, 
one leaves the question of the Ubertragung alone. One delays han- 
dling this most delicate of all procedures until it has become a 
resistance. 

The next question is a principle. When shall we begin to com- 
municate the meaning of the analysis? When is it time to tell of the 
secret meaning of his ideas, to introduce the patient to the pre- 
suppositions and the technical procedure of the analysis? The answer 
can only come: only when there has been established a rapport, or 
Ubertragung. One must condemn the procedure which communicates 
the translation of his symptoms to the patient as soon as known, or 
for the sake of a certain triumph, throws the “solution” in his face 
at the first meeting. It will not be hard for a practical psychoanalyst 
to perceive clearly from the patient’s complaint and his account of his 
sickness, the concealed wishes. But what a measure of self-conceit 
and inconsiderateness will be his if after the shortest acquaintance, 
he discloses to a stranger unfamiliar with psychoanalytic presuppo- 
sitions, that he clings incestuously to his mother; that he harbors 
death-wishes against his wife; that he designs to betray his chief, 
etc. In later stages of the treatment it will be wise to communicate 
the meaning of his symptoms to the patient just before he is ready 
to see it himself, so that he has only to take a short step to under- 
stand it. It has been often noted that a premature disclosure resulted 
in a premature end of the treatment, as much on account of the resist- 
ances raised as on account of the relief experienced. One will make 
an objection here: It is then our task to prolong the treatment, and 
not rather to bring it as quickly as possible to an end? Does not the 
patient suffer on account of not knowing and not understanding, and 
is it not a duty to instruct him as soon as the doctor himself knows? 
The answer to this question leads to a short digression on the mean- 
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ing of knowing and the mechanism of the curative effect of psycho- 
analysis. 

In the beginning of psychoanalytic technique we put the highest 
value on intellectualistic thought dissociation and scarcely distin- 
guished between the patient’s knowing and our knowing. We thought 
it especially lucky if we could get information from outside sources, 
i. e., from parents, servants, or the seducer himself, and hurried to 
tell the patient the news in the sure expectation of thus bringing the 
neurosis and the treatment to a speedy end. It was very disappoint- 
ing when the expected result did not come. Not once did the memory 
of the repressed trauma emerge as a result of the communication 
and description of it. One must lay the emphasis on the resistance 
and seek to overcome it. 

The strange behavior of a patient which includes a conscious 
knowing with not-knowing, remains for so-called normal psychology 
obscure. Psychoanalysis gets over it with no difficulty because it 
recognizes the unconscious. The described phenomena however are 
the best known proofs of the conception that psychical processes are 
topically differentiated. The patient knows only of the repressed 
experience in his conscious thinking, but this fails to connect it with 
that place in which, in some way or other, the repressed memory is 
contained. A change can only take place if the conscious thought 
process is brought to this place and overcomes the repression resist- 
ance. The reason the conscious communication of the repression 
avails nothing is because it provides no opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the wished-for action, which would end the symptoms, but be- 
comes itself a resistance. 

The Ubertragung alone can remove symptoms, but that is no psy- 
choanalysis. The treatment deserves this name only when the Uber- 
tragung is used as one means of overcoming the resistance. 


Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse 


ABSTRACTED BY C. R. PAYNE, oF WADHAMS, N. Y. 


(Vol. 2, No. 4) 


. The Dynamics of the “ Transference.” Pror. SIGMUND FREUD. 

. Homosexuality and Paranoia. Pror. R. Morichau BEAUCHANT. 
. From the Categories of Symbolism. HERBERT SILBERER. 

. Utilization of Headache as a Sexual Symbol. J. Sapcrr. My 


1. Dynamics of Transference.—Freud discusses the play of mental 
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forces which bring about the phenomenon of “transference” in the 
psycho-analytic treatment, taking up such points as whence the phe- 
nomenon arises, why it is greater in neurotics, why it causes the 
greatest “resistances” in the treatment, why it is an indispensable 
part of every such treatment, at the same time calling attention to the 
fact that there may be negative as well as positive transference and 
that toward the same person (ambivalence). 

2. Homosexuality and Paranoia.—Beauchant reports the case of a 
man of forty-seven, married, with three children, a teacher by pro- 
fession, of blameless habits and strongly religious, who developed 
typical paranoiac delusions. The history which the patient gave 
clearly showed the homosexual tendency breaking through the repres- 
sion in the form of self-reproaches which had been projected onto 
others. The report is only given in outline as confirming Freud’s 
and Ferenczi’s work on the same subject. 

3. Headache and Sexual Symbolism.—Sadger points out that many 
headaches of purely functional nature when found in hysterics or 
other psychoneurotics can be proved to be of psychogenic origin. He 
cites several interesting cases from his own observation to substantiate 
his opinion and shows how different types of headache often give 
symbolic expression to sexual repressions of childhood. He also 
refers to the quite general use of the head as a sexual symbol both 


among healthy and neurotic individuals. 
(Vol. 2, No. 5) 


1. Unconscious Manipulation of Numbers. Ernest Jones. 
2. The Relations of the Neurotic to “Time.” WILHELM STEKEL., 
3. Introjection, Projection and Sympathy. Sanpor Kovacs. 

1. Unconscious Manipulation of Numbers.—Jones calls attention 
to the fact that numbers as well as words and ideas are subject to 
unconscious manipulation. He illustrates his point by quoting from 
the analysis of a case of obsessional neurosis in a man of twenty-four 
and shows clearly how certain numbers and plays on these numbers, 
additions, subtractions, inversions, etc., were utilized to symbolize the 
mother-complex from which the patient suffered. He points out 
that the mechanisms of this process are very similar to those which 
Freud has proved characteristic of dream formation. 

2. Relations of the Neurotic to “ Time.”—In a very interesting 
little article, Stekel sketches the curious but characteristic ways in 
which the neurotic treats time and its problems. He says that in the 
neurosis the mental boundary land where fact and fancy meet is 
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greatly enlarged, 7. ¢., conscious reality and unconscious phantasy 
merge much more completely and extensively than in health. The 
neurotic finds himself impelled to stay in the land of fancy, oblivious 
of time and its effects. For the unconscious there is no time and 
when reality refuses the longed-for things, the neurotic flies to the 
land of phantasy for consolation. The extreme of this is the psy- 
chosis. Stekel makes this plain by citing numerous apt illustrations 
from his practice mostly from the realm of the obsessions. Besides 
the tendency to annul time, to wish that he were back in those happy 
days, the neurotic plays with time in other ways; he is much con- 
cerned with the flight of time, with the problem of age and the rela- 
tive ages of himself and his parents, thoughts of death, etc. 

3. Introjection, Projection and Sympathy.—This article is con- 
tinued into the next number of the Zentralblatt and will be ab- 
stracted with that number. 


(Vol. 2, No. 6) 


1. Neurotic Maladies Classified According to the Conditions which 
Cause the Outbreak. Pror. S1cMuND FREvup. 

2. Psycho-Analytic Investigation and Treatment of Manic-Depressive 
Insanity and Allied Conditions. Dr. Kart ABRAHAM. 

3. Introjection, Projection and (Esthetic) Sympathy. Dr. SANpor 
Kovacs, 


1. Neurotic Maladies——Freud discusses the conditions influential 
in causing the outbreak of a neurosis in a predisposed person and finds 
it convenient from a practical standpoint to divide these into four 
classes or types: 

1. When external conditions constitute a denial of the gratification 
of the “libido.” “The individual was healthy so long as his need of 
love was gratified by a real object in the external world; the neurosis 
appears as soon as this object is withdrawn without the finding of a 
substitute.” This type is especially concerned with the subject of 
abstinence. 

2. The second type is less obvious to superficial examination but 
is revealed by a study of the complexes after the manner of the 
Zurich School. In this type, the pathological agency is not in the 
denials of the external world but in the inability of the individual to 
adapt himself to external conditions; in the course of development 
the libido has become fixed upon some object from which the person 
is unable to free it and direct it toward the normal object of real life. 
Hence the neurosis comes about as a result of this failure to adapt 
to reality. We may say that the first type is characterized by a dam- 
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ming up of libido from external causes (no outlet provided), the 
second type by a damming up of libido from internal causes (fixation 
upon some object in early life from which it cannot be freed by the 
individual unaided). 

3. The third type, Freud calls an exaggeration of the second, an 
inhibition of development. The libido has never left the infantile 
fixations; the individual falls ill as soon as the irresponsible period 
of childhood is past and never attains a phase of complete health, #. ¢., 
unhampered power to act and enjoy. 

4. The fourth type has to do with what may be termed a quanti- 
tative change in the libido; at certain periods, as puberty and the 
menopause, biological processes of which we know little, there occurs 
an increase in the libido which finds the ordinary means of gratifica- 
tion relatively inadequate to carry it off, resulting in many of the 
same neurotic conditions which the absolute inadequacy of Type I 
showed. 

Freud says that these four types have no great theoretical value, 
but that they show different ways of origin of a certain pathological 
constellation in the mental household, namely, the damming up of 
libido against which the ego cannot guard itself without injury. 

2. Manic-Depressive Insanity—Abraham presents six cases of 
manic-depressive insanity and closely related depressive conditions 
which he has treated by psycho-analysis. Two of these were light 
manic-depressive insanity (cyclothymia), a third, a periodic depress- 
ive condition with typical melancholic phenomena, two others, early 
depressive psychoses and the sixth, a severe, persistent depressive 
psychosis in a man of forty-five. 

Because of the duty of discretion, Abraham is able to publish in 
detail only one of the analyses and this is compressed into small space. 
This case was one of the cyclothymics, a man in the thirties who had 
suffered at first from periodical depressions dating back to his school 
years to which had been added from his twenty-eighth year on, a 
manic phase. These phases alternated. Only a few of the points 
brought out can be mentioned here. Prominent among these are a 
precocious and intense development of the sexual life followed by 
onanism, a turning away from reality and excessive repression. 
Home life was unpleasant and his relations with father and brothers 
unfriendly. Especially clearly presented is the patient’s relation to 
the love-hate constellation and the powerful effect which this had on 
his mental development. The similarity between this psychosis and 
the obsessional neurosis is pointed out; also certain paranoic features 
such as projection. The repression of the sadistic component of the 
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sexual instinct is shown to have been very influential. The “ fear of 
poverty” complex is also well worked out and its relation to the 
identification of libido and money emphasized. Another interesting 
feature is the exposition of the fact that both phases of the malady 
could arise from the.same complexes: in one phase (depressive) the 
patient is overcome, inhibited by his complexes; in the other (manic) 
he seeks to free himself from the complexes, to ignore them as it 
were. Abraham touches on the question of why the manic attacks 
did not appear until the patient was twenty-eight years old and be- 
lieves that it was because of a delayed psychosexual puberty. The 
therapeutic results in this case were excellent. Not only was the 
patient freed from his inhibitions and suffering but rendered capable 
of regular work. 

The other cases are only reported in outline. The other cyclo- 
thymic was not analyzed far enough for therapeutic results but showed 
a similar mental mechanism to number one. The third case (melan- 
cholic depression) was much improved, although the analysis was 
interrupted by external conditions before it was completed. Cases 
four and five could not be analyzed because of external difficulties but 
showed that they were favorably influenced by the short period of 
analysis. Case six ended, as Abraham expresses it, in “an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful result.” Complete cure after six months treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, because of the duty to the patient, this analysis 
could not be published. 

This article is very suggestive of future results and justifies Abra- 
ham’s concluding remark that “ psycho-analysis seems about to free 
psychiatry from the nightmare of therapeutic nihilism.” 

3. Introjection, Projection and (Esthetic) Sympathy.—In an in- 
teresting article of philosophical nature, Kovacs seeks to elucidate 
the psychological processes involved in the phenomena of esthetic 
sympathy, i. e., the emotions aroused in a person gazing on a picture, 
listening to music, reading poetry, looking at a statue or building, etc., 
and also emotions in the minds of the creators of these objects (paint- 
ers, composers, poets, sculptors, architects). He finds that the former 
process is closely related if not almost identical with the mechanism 
which Ferenczi has described as “ introjection ”; the onlooker, listener, 
reader, etc., identifies himself with the object of his attention and 
seeks to feel what the object (picture, music, poem) portrays. This 
process is best illustrated by an example from the field of mental 
pathology, namely, in the hysteric who seeks to bring all possible 
objects into relation to the ego-complex. The second process, the 
attempt of the artist to embody in his creation his own emotions, is 
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akin to the mechanism described by Freud as “ projection”; again an 
example from psychopathology makes this clearer: the paranoic at- 
tempts to attribute to others ideas which have originated in his own 
mind. Thus we may say the mental processes of the paranoic and 
artist have much in common, both seek to create in the external world 
ideas or emotions which had their origin in their own minds. The 
hysteric introjects, the paranoic projects. The public introjects, the 
artist projects. 

The author brings up the interesting question of how far these two 
traits may be mingled in one personality and what the results of this 
would be. Without answering this in detail, he calls attention to the 
fact that artists are usually people of strong individuality who are 
much better at creating works of art than at appreciating the art of 
others. A further analogy to these two processes is pointed out in the 
sexuality of man and woman: man projects, creates, is active; woman 
introjects, conceives, is passive. 


(Vol. 2, No. 7) 


1. Masks of Homosexuality. WILHELM STEKEL. 

2. Folk-Psychological Parallels to Infantile Sexual Theories. Otto 
RANK. 

3. Investigations in Lecanomancy. HeERBEertT SILBERER. 

1. Masks of Homosexuality—*“ The deeper we penetrate into the 
mental mechanisms of the neuroses and psychoses, the more impor- 
tant appears the activity of homosexual instinctive forces. The dif- 
ferences between the results of psychoanalytic investigation and the 
customary anamnesis nowhere show so plainly as in the statements of 
the neurotic concerning homosexuality. No other component of the 
sexual instinct admits of so much repression and becomes so foreign 
to consciousness.” Following this introductory statement, Stekel pro- 
ceeds to point out some of the most frequent masks which cover 
repressed homosexual tendencies. All neurotic symptoms are the 
results of a compromise and conceal on one side as much as they 
reveal on the other. The homosexualist would unite in one object as 
many as possible of his instinctive tendencies. His ideal would be a 
being which is at once man, woman and child (and perhaps animal 
and angel). Thus, male homosexualists seek women with certain 
masculine attributes such as large stature, flat breasts, coarse features, 
deep voice, etc., while female homosexualists seek men with feminine 
attributes. The same applies to mental characteristics, as women who 
are aggressive, athletic and of masculine temperament and the oppo- 
site feminine traits in effeminate men. 
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Less obvious is the inclination of certain men toward old women 
because age tends to develop a more masculine appearance. Patho- 
logical jealousy also betrays strong homosexuality. One party is 
jealous because he or she has an unconscious love for the disturbing 
person. Another homosexual type is the person who is always seeking 
an ideal (person) which is never found because of bisexual traits 
demanded. 

Certain external signs betray strong homosexual tendencies as men 
who suddenly go in for sport, pugilism, sun-baths, etc., in order to see 
unclothed men. Similarly, women sometimes have their hair cut short, 
wear military coats and hats and go in for women’s rights in order to 
give vent to their homosexual tendencies, i. ¢., play the man and love 
a woman, Other signs are the adoption of a masculine pseudonym 
by a woman, the marriage of a man to a woman because he is in love 
with her brother, the preference of an artist for masculine figures, 
etc., etc. 

2. Folk-Psychology and Infantile Sexual Theories—The author 
shows that many of the infantile sexual theories which Freud has 
pointed out as typical products of childish mental life while the child 
is still ignorant of the true facts of birth and impregnation, can also 
be found in legends, myths and saga of primitive peoples of various 
races. In other words, the childhood of the race produced many of 
the same phantasies which psycho-analysis has revealed in the child- 
hood of the individual. Rank illustrates his point with a wealth of 
material taken from the most diverse sources (Hebrew, Egyptian, 
Greek, Indian, Mexican, etc.). 

3. Lecanomancy.—This article runs through four numbers of the 
Zentralblatt and will be abstracted when concluded. 


(Vol. 2, No. 8) 


1. A Complicated Ceremonial of Neurotic Women. Dr. Kart 
ABRAHAM. : 
2. Folk-Psychological Parallels to Infantile Sexual Theories. Otro 
RANK, 
3. Lecanomantic Investigation (Continuation). Herrsert SILBerer. 
1. Complicated Ceremonial of Neurotic Women.—Abraham re- 
ports a curious ceremonial of obsessive character carried out by two 
different women among his patients. This consisted of having every- 
thing about their persons and night clothing painfully neat and orderly 
when they retired for the night, the hair neatly arranged, etc. The 
reason which the patients gave for carrying out this ceremonial was 
that they might die suddenly in the night. The analyses revealed 
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deeper unconscious motives in repressed incestuous wishes toward 
the fathers. 

2. Folk-Psychology and Infantile Sexual Theories.—This is the 
conclusion of an article reviewed in the previous number; it gives 
many more examples. 

3. Lecomany (continued). 


(Vol. 2, No. 9) 


1. Suggestions to the Physician Practicing Psycho-Analysis, Sic. 
FREUD. 

2. Illustrated Dreams. Dr. MARcINOWSKI. 

3. Lecanomantic Investigation. (Continuation.) HErBert SILBERER, 

1. Suggestions to Physicians—Freud presents here for the benefit 
of those practicing psycho-analysis some of the technical rules which 
he has developed in his own practice: 

(a) For keeping clearly in mind the countless details of names, 
dates, associations, etc., which the patients present daily, he recom- 
mends that the physician refrain from trying to look for anything in 
particular and from focusing his attention upon any particular point 
and devote a calm, uniform, unforced attention to all that is said. 
In this way, the physician saves himself much fatigue and is in a 
better position to notice the important points in the patient’s asso- 
ciations. 

(b) Asa general rule, it is not wise to make notes during the con- 
sultation, because it acts as an inhibition upon the patient’s associa- 
tions and distracts the physician’s attention. An exception to this 
rule may be made in case of dates, bits of dreams or the like. Freud 
says, however, that he is accustomed not to do this, but to make all his 
notes in the evening after the day’s work is over. 

(c) The demand for exact scientific case records should not be 
allowed to cause the physician to violate rule 6. The notes made 
afterwards are exact enough for all practical purposes and much 
more advantageous to the treatment. 

(d) Although the analysis affords opportunity for both investiga- 
tion and treatment, it is never good for the therapeutic outcome to 
direct the analysis with the end of investigationin view. The analysis 
should be allowed to take the direction which the material indicates 
and only after the treatment is ended should the physician allow him- 
self to reconstruct and consider the case from the purely scientific 
standpoint. 

(e) The psycho-analyst should follow the example of the surgeon 
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by freeing himself as completely as possible from emotional interest 
in the case, thus giving his intellectual powers full play. 

(f) Just as the physician demands of the patient that he let his 
associations flow freely without any guidance or critique so the phy- 
sician himself must receive the material presented without criticism 
on his part. In other words, he must know his own complexes so 
that he will be in position to listen to everything in an unbiased 
manner. To attain this “end, it is almost imperative that every phy- 
sician who intends really practicing psycho-analysis should submit to 
an analysis himself that he may be aware of his own unconscious 
forces. The physician after once having this outside help can keep 
track of his own complexes by analyzing his own dreams. 

(g) The physician must not allow the patient to gain an intimate 
knowledge of his own life, since this may lead to suggestion and 
render difficult the freeing of the transference. As Freud aptly puts 
it: “ The physician should be intransparent to the one being analyzed 
and like a mirror show only what is shown to him.” 

(h) In the matter of educating the patient and urging him to sub- 
limate his instinctive forces, the physician must be on his guard. He 
may easily urge the patient to attempt more in the way of sublimation 
than his constitution will permit. 

(1) As to how much the patient may aid the treatment by intel- 
lectual effort, no general rule can be laid down. The personality must 
decide. Urging the patient to concentrate his memory on certain 
periods of his life does not help much. Reading of psycho-analytic 
articles is also not to be recommended. Rather, the patient should 
be taught to learn from his own case and give his associations free 
play. Freud further warns strongly against courting the support and 
agreement of parents and relatives by giving them articles on psycho- 
analysis to read. 

2. Illustrated Dreams.—This is a contribution to the subject of 
dream interpretation with especial reference to certain dreams which 
patients bring accompanied by drawings or sketches. 
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PApacociuM. Eine Methode-Sammlung fiir Erziehung und Unter- 
richt Unter Mitwirkung von Prof. Dr. E. Meumann, Herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. Oskar Messmer. Band I. Die Psycho- 
analytische Methode Eine erfahrungswissenschaftlich-syste- 
matische Darstellung, Von Dr. O. Pfister, Pfarrer und Semi- 
narlehrer in Zurich, mit Geleitwort von Prof. Dr. S. Freud. 
1913. Verlag von Julius Klinkhardt, Leipzig und Berlin. 


Since psychoanalysis deals with the deeper strata of mental life 
and the exploration of infantile and child life for the purpose of de- 
termining the genesis of psychic manifestations, the intimate relation- 
ship between pedagogy and psychoanalysis is quite apparent. It was 
conclusively demonstrated what an immense value Freud’s psychology 
had in understanding the human mind in all its phases and not only 
in the abnormal but in the normal, In early childhood, deviations in 
mental life may frequently occur, hence early corrections and direction 
of normal habits are extremely important in order to prevent the ap- 
proach of a neurosis or a psychosis in adolescence or adult life. The 
more one examines abnormal mental states, the more he is convinced 
that a great deal could have been accomplished in the line of preven- 
tion for our patients if their early childhood could have been properly 
adjusted. It will not be far-fetched to state that psychoanalytic 
pedagogy is the foundation of the prophylaxis of nervous and mental 
diseases, 

According to Freud, the difference between the physician and the 
pedagogue lies in the fact that the former deals with fixed psychic 
formations and attempts to give to the patient insight of his own 
limitations and creates a surety for his independence, whereas the 
pedagogue works with plastic and impressionable material and directs 
the child, not according to his personal ideals, but moulds him “ ac- 
cording to the object of fixed dispositions and possibilities.” 

The profound value of Pfister’s book lies in the fact that it is based 
upon material gathered from school room and confessionals, and its 
results are utilized for educational and prophylactic purposes. While 
a few criticisms may be made to the effect that the case records are a 
bit too superficial and lack the completeness of medical polish, never- 
theless the whole issue is strikingly well and lucidly outlined. To the 
medical man this book conveys a systematic psycho-philosophical pre- 
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sentation of psychoanalysis, and to the psychologist, pedagogue, min- 
ister, etc., Pfister’s thesis represents a new psychology of which they 
were deprived in their professional curriculum. 

Before delineating the general scope of this book a few facts must 
be accentuated: 

1. Emotions play an important réle in the mechanics of psychic 
and neurotic symptoms. 

2. The significance of the unconscious in the determination and 
interpretation of the abnormal mental phenomena. 

3. Sexual life in the light of modern research implies rather a wide 
scope and exerts a definite dynamic influence upon one’s mental life. 

4. The mechanisms of repressions and their respective compensa- 
tory reactions are of infinite aid in the study of various mental reac- 
tion types. 

The book begins with a brief outline of the conception and history 
of psychoanalysis and gradually the author enters upon the discussion 
of the unconscious the various theories of which are treated in an 
interesting and entertaining manner. He ascribes to the unconscious 
“the moulding and creative potency” and characterizes it in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“By the ‘unconscious’ or ‘subliminal’ we name the intellectual 
and emotional processes which manifest themselves outside of the 
conscious which in accordance with the law of causal connections we 
believe to come from the physical and psychic manifestations.” An 
anatomical localization in the sense of Grasset or Janet he cannot 
admit. 

Following this he devotes his attention to the study of repression 
and fixation, and finally takes up the sexual theory which he does not 
accept in all its phases. For instance he does not agree with Freud 
that the mouth, intestinal canal and eye are erotogenic zones, although 
he admits that he has seen cases in which these organs served a sexual 
end. By libido he means that which is “in the activity of the impulse 
and volition life forces and the desire to live become manifest.” “ By 
sexuality we understand the sum total of those physical and psychic 
manifestations which are related to reproductive instinct or organs. 
From it we differentiate erotic, which we place in the same category 
with love, and likewise regard it as sexual and as for our conscious it 
may be looked upon as not sexual.” 

From here he follows his trend of thought to dreams, symbolism, 
the study of complexes, etc., and finally introduces the subject of the 
relation of psychoanalysis to pedagogy and emphasizes the importance 
of the former in the bringing up and education of the child. He 
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refers to numerous valuable cases which demonstrate the mechanics 
of certain neurotic and psychic manifestations. 

The concluding chapter deals with the results of psychoanalysis 
from the pedagogic point of view. He discusses the relation of the 
child to the parent and to his brothers and sisters; the position of the 
educator; sexual education; and religious bringing up. 

It is impossible to review the enormous material of this valuable 
book, and the reader is advised particularly to pay attention to the fol- 
lowing topics which are extremely well treated: Dreams; symbolism; 
regression; sexual theory; the unconscious; and the whole chapter 
dealing with psychoanalysis in relation to pedagogy. 

Pfister is to be congratulated for the excellently clear presentation 
of this difficult subject, and indeed it is an invaluable acquisition to 
the psychology of these recent days. It is to be hoped that the book 


will soon be translated into English. 
KARPAS. 


Notice.—All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C.. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 





